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[° the early 1930s watch manufacturers took a 
clue from Henry Ford’s favorite quote concerning 
his automobiles, “You can have any color as long as 
it is black.” Black dialed watches became the rage 
especially with pilots and race drivers. Of course, 
since the black dial went well with a black tuxedo, 
the adventurer’s black dial watch easily moved from 
the airplane hangar to dancing at the nightclub. 
Now, Stauer brings back the “Noire”, a design based 
on an elegant timepiece built in 1936. Black dialed, 


27 jewels and hana- 


assembled parts drive 
complex automatics from date 1930s have recently isvte this classic masterpiece. 


new heights at auction. One was sold for in excess of 
$600,000. We thought that you might like to have an affordable 


version that will be much more accurate than the original. 


Basic black with a twist. Not only are the dial, hands and face 
vintage, but we used a 27-jeweled automatic movement. This is 
the kind of engineering desired by fine watch collectors world- 
wide. But since we design this classic movement on state of the art 
computer-controlled Swiss built machines, the accuracy is excellent. 
Three interior dials display day, month and date. We have priced 
the luxurious Stauer Noire at a price to keep you in the black... 
only 3 payments of $33. So slip into the back of your black 
limousine, savor some rich tasting black coffee and look at your 
wrist knowing that you have some great times on your hands. 


‘ve gotten many compliments on 
this watch. The craftsmanship is 
phenomenal and the watch is 
simply pleasing to the eye.” 


—HM., Irvine, CA 


“GET THIS WATCH.” 
—M., Wheeling, IL 
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| “An‘offer that VII Maar) ¢m\olemel(:Meltia\(olelme) (emule 
“The movement of the Stauer Noire wrist watch car- 


ries an extended two year‘warranty. But first enjoy 
this handsome timepiece risk-free for 30 days for the 
extraordinary price of only 3 payments.of $33. If you 
are not thrilled with the quality and rare design, simply 
send it back for a full refund of the item price. But once 
you strap on the Noire you'll want to stay in the black. 


Exclusive Offer—Not Available in Stores 


Stauer Noire Watch $3991 
Your Cost With Offer Code $99 +S&P Save $300 


OR 3 credit card payments of $33 + S&P 


1-800-333-2045 
Offer Code: NWT528-06 
You must use this offer code to get our special price. 


t Special price only for customers using the offer code versus the price 
on Stauer.com without your offer code. 


Stauer® 


14101 Southcross Drive W., 
Ste 155, Dept. NW1528-06 
Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 
www.stauer.com 





Rating of A+ 





27-jewel automatic movement ¢ Month, day, date and 24-hour, sun/moon dials ¢ Luminous markers ¢ Date window at 3’ o’clock 


e Water resistant to 5 ATM ¢ Crocodile embossed leather strap in black fits wrists to 6%"—9" 


Stauer... Afford the Extraordinary.° 


FROM THE EDITOR 
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Mad scientists are fun fictional characters—visionaries who 
hole up alone (sometimes in a garage? or maybe a remote castle?) to drive 
human progress. It’s a romantic notion, but one that doesn’t really hold up 


in real life. History’s innovators would be nowhere without their rivals. 


Rivalries are behind some of the world’s biggest achievements. In the 19th 
century Thomas Edison and Nikola Tesla fought the current wars. Two 
hundred years earlier, Isaac Newton and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz battled 
over calculus. And two centuries before that, there was Filippo Brunelleschi 
and Lorenzo Ghiberti, two men whose rivalry was part of the cauldron of 


competition known as the Renaissance. 


The two competed in 1418 to design the dome atop Florence’s Duomo, 
but their first encounter took place nearly two decades earlier in a 
contest to create a set of bronze doors for the Florence Baptistery (which 


sits across from the Duomo). Ghiberti came out on top the first time, 
and Brunelleschi won the rematch. Their rivalry set the tone for an era 
that produced some of the world’s greatest artworks, architecture, and 


Org 


Amy Briggs, | Executive Editor 


competitions the world has ever seen. 
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HH“: a memorable beach moment: You're basking in the 
warm sun, toes in the sand, letting the gentle turn of the 
foam-capped waves lull you into a state of complete relaxation. 
As your eyes scan the endless horizon of blue on blue, you’re 
rewarded with a school of dolphins making their way across the 
sea. There’s no denying their signature shape as they leap from the 
water. If you don’t see anything else extraordinary the rest of the 
day, you can take solace knowing you've witnessed one of nature’s 
most playful and intelligent creatures in their natural habitat. 


Why not re-create that special toes-in-the-sand moment with our 
Blue Topaz Dolphin Pendant? The beloved sea mammal has 
been captured mid-jump in sterling silver. And, tucked into 

its fins is a full two carats of shimmering blue topaz. 


Nothing captures the shimmering color of the ocean in the 


midday sun like blue topaz. With its sparkling clear blue color A full two carats 


and high refractive index, blue topaz is one of the top-selling blue of shimm ering 
gemstones. And with our special price, you have quite the catch. blac topaz set in 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. Enjoy the Blue sterling silver 


Topaz Dolphin Pendant for 30 days. If it doesn’t pass the test 


swimmingly, send it back for a full refund of the item price. 


Limited Reserves. A full two carats of genuine blue topaz set in 
sterling silver for this price is as rare as a dolphin sighting. We 
cannot guarantee availability for long. Call today! 


= 


Limited to the first 1900 responders 
to this ad only! Pi 


To show exquisite details, 
ri pendant shown is not exact size, 


?. 
os . 
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Chain sold separately.. 





“Enormously popular, significantly intelligent and 


scientifically sophisticated, dolphins are amidst Seber, | a * F -- 

the most beloved animals among people.” Blue Topaz Dolphin Pendant non-offer code price $395 + 
— Dolphins-World Offer Code Price Only $79 + S&P Save $316! 

. oo & @ @ | You must use the insider offer code to get our special price. 


“This sterling silver dolphin is absolutely beautiful 1 -8 O 0-333- 20 4 > 


and the blue topaz is like the color of the ocean” Your Insider Offer Code: DPP328-03 


— Vivian, Cabool, MO | ; 
Please use this code when you order to receive your discount. 
T Special price only for customers using the offer code versus the price on 


Stauer.com without your offer code. 


St All eV? 14101 Southcross Drive W., Ste 155, Dept. DPP328-03, Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 
www.stauer.com 





e 2 ctw blue topaz; “% ctw Ultimate Diamond Alternative®, DiamondAura® « .925 sterling silver setting ¢ Sterling silver chain sold separately 
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Egypt's First Pharaoh 


King Narmer united the lands of the Nile some 5,000 years ago. A stone 
palette carved as a symbol of his formidable new power sheds light on 
the beliefs and customs of ancient Egypt at the dawn of its civilization. 


30 Drinking With Dionysus 
God of wine and theater, Dionysus brought holy ecstasy to his followers and 


terrifying revenge to his foes. Associated with rebirth, he shaped religious 
practices across the Mediterranean world until the dawn of Christianity. 


44 Florence’s Crowning Glory 
Florentines had long dreamed of a huge dome for their cathedral when, in 


1418, Filippo Brunelleschi said he could build one without scaffolding. His 
rivals scoffed, but the great Duomo slowly rose into the Tuscan skies. 





64 Majesty and Might of Palenque 

Palenque’s imposing temples and Great Palace proclaimed . 
the glory of the gods and the brilliance of this Maya a S > >] 
seventh-century ruler, Pakal the Great. ea ORS 


















80 Buddhist Beauty in Ajanta 


Detailed reliefs, colorful murals, and sacred 


stone cliffs of iets. India, a repository of | 
centuries-old Buddhist masterpieces. 


GOLDEN TREASURES. CHAIN RECOVERED FROM THE WRECK 
OF THE 12TH-CENTURY CHINESE MERCHANT SHIP NANHAI NO. 1 
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A sword found off Israel’s shores 


tells the tale of crusaders and 
castles at a time when Muslims and 
Christians battled to control the Holy Land. 


8 PROFILES 
American-born Wong Kim Ark’s 


battle for citizenship went all the 
way to the Supreme Court. His victory set a 
legal precedent that endures to this day. 


12 WORK OF ART 
Albrecht Direr’s 1513 engraving 
“Knight, Death, and the Devil” 


elevated printmaking to a fine art, and its 
creator to the role of Renaissance master. 


14 ENIGMAS 
Scholars were stunned to find an 


Egyptian mummy wrapped in 
the pages of an Etruscan book. How did the 
linen make its way trom Italy to Alexandria? 





merchant ship Nanhai No. 1 has 


| is revealed clues to China’s economic 


jf ambitions at sea in the Song era. 
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ENCRUSTED WITH MARINE LIFE, 
THE ATLIT SWORD HAS BEEN 
SCANNED TO REVEAL ITS SECRETS. 
THE NEXT STEPS WILL INCLUDE 
INTENSIVE CLEANING AND 
PRESERVATION. 

ARIEL SCHALIT/AP 
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ISRAEL'S Carmel 
coast is rich in sites 
from the time of the 
Crusades, including 
Atlit Fortress. The 
ancient city of Acre 
was the crusaders’ 
principal port during 
the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, which lasted 
from 1099 until 1291. 
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Medieval Sword Surprises 
Diver Oft Israel’s Shores 


A well-preserved weapon lay tor centuries on the seafloor near the 


Carmel coast. Could it be connected to the crusaders? 


hifting sands in the 
Mediterranean Sea 
unveiled a surprise for 

a recreational diver in 
October 2021. Shlomi Katzin 
spotted a sword on the seabed 
near his hometown of Atlit, on 
northern Israel’s Carmel coast. 
Despite being encrusted in 
shells and other marine detri- 
tus, the shape of the weapon 
told experts from the Israel 


Antiquities Authority (IAA) 
enough so that they could 
draw some conclusions. 
About 10 similar swords 
have been recovered from Is- 
rael’s Carmel coast, but this 
most recent find appears to 
be the best preserved. To the 
excitement of JAA archae- 
ologists, an initial x-ray has 
revealed a completely intact 
handle and iron blade. They 


SWORDS USED 
BY EUROPEAN 
CRUSADERS 
HAD POMMELS, 
AS SHOWN IN 
A CIRCA 1250 
ILLUSTRATION FROM 
THE WESTMINSTER 
PSALTER. BRITISH 
LIBRARY, LONDON 


BRITISH LIBRARY/ 
BRIDGEMAN 









estimate the sword weighs 
about 2.5 pounds (the final 
figure will be determined at- 
ter the sword is cleaned). 

Measuring three and a halt 
feet long, the sword features 
a distinctive pommel that 
strongly suggests European 
origin. Experts often use the 
characteristics of a sword’s 
handle to identify its origin 
(Muslim swords from the 
crusader period feature a cap 
rather than a pommel). Further 
study may reveal this sword 
was almost certainly wielded 
by aEuropean soldier from the 
crusader period (A.D. 1099- 
1291), who traveled to the Holy 
Land in a bid to wrest it from 
Muslim control. 
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Crusader Clues 
Even as the experts await more 
data, existing evidence sup- 
ports the sword’s crusader 
provenance, said Jacob (Koby) 
Sharvit, director of the IAA’s 
Marine Archaeology Unit. 

Such a sword was costly, re- 
quiring funding to possess and 
training to use, which makes 
a knight its most likely own- 
er. Some sword pommels are 
made of copper alloy, which 
allowed for decorative em- 
bellishment. This one, how- 
ever, is iron, leading Sharvit to 
theorize that it belonged to a 
common knight rather than a 
noble one. 

Sharvit believes the discov- 
ery site itself also supports a 


MIRCININ Si mOiel 


ATLIT, near where the medieval sword was found in 
20721, is one of very few natural coves along Israel's 
Carmel coast. According to Ezra Marcus, an archae- 
ologist at the University of Haifa, Atlit likely offered 
a safe haven for ships during winter storms. It would 
have been used as a harbor by ancient Egyptian 
boats as they headed north along trade routes in 
the Bronze Age. During the Fifth Crusade in the early 
1200s, the Knights Templar recognized Atlit’s stra- 
tegic importance and built a fortress (below) facing 
Atlit harbor. Muslim forces eventually expelled the 
Crusaders from the Holy Land, but the Atlit Fortress, 
also known as Pilgrims’ Castle, was never breached. 
Talsimctsle Puasa @1 ald sinlclamels)isiale(slacwelere) ale (elals\emuarsusiins 
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ATLIT FORTRESS (ALSO KNOWN AS PILGRIMS’ CASTLE) WAS BUILT 
BY THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR IN THE EARLY 13TH CENTURY. 


DUBY TAL/ALBATROSS/ALAMY 


crusader connection. Found 
650 feet oftshore at a depth of 
16 feet, the sword was likely 
dropped froma ship or sank in 
awreck. This spot is two miles 
from Atlit Fortress, one of the 
most important crusader 
strongholds in the Holy Land. 

What most excites Sharvit, 
however, is the discovery site 
itself: a 1,000-square-foot 
area that has already yielded 





objects that have been dated 
over a range of 4,000 years. 
“This latest find means this 
site was an anchorage for a 
very long time,” he said. “The 
whole spectrum of our history 
is there, from the Late Bronze 
Age to the medieval period.” 
Rich with history, the spot 
could hold a trove of artifacts 
from many eras. 

— Braden Phillips 
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Face of U.S. Citizenship 


Born and raised in San Francisco, California, Wong Kim Ark took his fight for his rights all the 
way to the Supreme Court as nativist men tried to steal his birthright from him. 


His 
American Life 


CA 1871-73 


Wong Kim Ark is 
born in San Francisco, 
California to Chinese 
immigrants, Wong SI 
Ping and Wee Lee. 


1882 


The Chinese Exclusion 
Act passes, which limits 
Chinese immigration for 
10 years and restricts 
naturalization. 


1890 


Wong returns to China 
with his parents. He 
marries and conceives a 
child before returning to 
the United States. 


1895 


U.S. officials 
challenge Wong's 
citizenship while 
detaining him for 
months off the coast 
of California. He sues. 









1898 


Finding tor Wong, 
the Supreme Court 
declares birthright 
citizenship the law of 
the land in the U.S. 
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n1897 the 14th Amendment was bare- 

ly three decades old when it was put 

to the test, thanks to Wong Kim Ark. 

Ratified in 1868 in the aftermath of 

the Civil War, this addition to the U.S. 
Constitution defines U.S. citizenship in 
Section 1:“All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein 
they reside.” But anti-immigrant forces 
challenged its straightforward language. 
Wong sued for his rights under the 14th 
Amendment, and his case would go all 
the way to the Supreme Court. 


Nativist Fears 

Nativist attitudes were prevalent 
throughout the United States in the 
19th century, and in the West they tar- 
geted Chinese immigrants. Calitornia 
passed a series of laws from the 1850s 
through the 1870s discriminating against 
Chinese residents; at the federal level, 
laws were introduced trying to exclude 
Chinese immigrants from entering the 
country. Some even passed Congress but 
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were vetoed by President Rutherford B. 
Hayes, who was trying to balance foreign 
relations and domestic politics. 

The Panic of 1873 had shifted the fed- 
eral government’s balance to U.S. politics 
and strengthened the power of nativists 
inthe West. They loudly blamed Chinese 
laborers tor widespread unemployment 
and wage cuts. Denis Kearney and his 
Workingmen’s Party of Calitornia united 
behind the slogan “The Chinese Must 
Go!” Chinese communities came under 
serious threats of violence; 19 Chinese 
people were killed in a race massacre in 
Los Angeles in 1871. In San Francisco 
buildings were destroyed in Chinatown 
and Chinese graves desecrated. 

Anti-Chinese prejudice culminated in 
the passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
which was signed into law by President 
Chester Arthur in 1882. It denied natu- 
ralization to Chinese immigrants already 
inthe United States and denied entry of 
new workers from China for 10 years. 
Under this law, Chinese people traveling 
in or out of the United States had to carry 
acertificate that identified their working 

status—laborer, scholar, diplomat, or 
merchant. 1n1888 the Scott Act was 
passed, which barred reentry to the 
United States from China, even for 
long-term legal residents. In 1892 the 
Geary Act followed, which renewed 
exclusion for 10 more years and be- 
came permanent 1n 1902. 


HATEFUL AGENDA. A BROADSIDE FOR THE 
WORKINGMEN'S PARTY OF CALIFORNIA STOKES 
PREJUDICE AGAINST CHINESE AMERICANS IN THE 1870S. 
GRANGER/AGE FOTOSTOCK 


Born in the U.S.A. 

Wong Kim Ark was born in San Fran- 
cisco, California, in either 1871 or 1873. 
His parents, Wong Si Ping and Wee Lee, 
immigrated from China and settled in 
California as part of a large wave of im- 
migration from China to the American 
West in the mid-ioth century. 

Many of the first Chinese immigrants 
worked in Calitornia’s gold mines, then 
on farms, and in factories. Chinese labor- 
ers were integral in building railroads in 
the U.S. Like later immigrants, Wong Si 
Ping and Wee Lee were entrepreneurs. 
They opened a store on Sacramento 


Street in San Francisco, lived in the 
apartment above it, and started a family. 

Despite having lived in California 
for nearly two decades, Wong’s parents 
could not become U.S. citizens because 
of their foreign birth. Qualifications for 
naturalized citizenship were established 
under the Naturalization Act of 1790, 
which said that an immigrant could 
only become a citizen if they were “a 
free white person, who shall have re- 
sided within the limits and under the 
jurisdiction of the United States for the 
term of two years...and making proof 
... that he is a person of good character.” 
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of Chinese 
Tanlaaliagelulelantehual-a@lalisvepsliclkets 
occurred in the 1850s when 
atcleclalmilarclarelt-lmere)atelidielarcula 
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western United States. After the 
Panic of 1873 caused white na- 
tivists to blame Chinese Ameri- 
cans for economic hardships, the 
federal government passed the 
GS allatetsxou ell UilelawaXelme)m sisi 
The first piece of U.S. legislation 
onl iaalimianlanlic4g-ldlelamer-isi-\omel a 
atelukeyar-liiavmelan cclecvulmey-lalalcve 
© aliatesxou-lole)alaalanlcarcilelanealle 
years. It was extended in 18972 in 
the form of the Geary Act, which 
regulated Chinese immigration 
for decades. The exclusion acts 
were finally repealed in 1943. 


WONG KIM ARK, ID PHOTOGRAPH PRIOR TO 
AN 1894 VOYAGE TO CHINA 
TANGO IMAGES/ALAMY 


In the 1880s there were not many 
native-born Chinese Americans in the 
United States. Some estimates place 
the figure as low as one percent of the 
total population. Wong was in aminori- 
ty, having been born and raised in San 
Francisco. Unlike his merchant father, 
he worked as a cook. When his par- 
ents decided to return to Chinain1890, 
Wong traveled with them, stayed a few 
months, but ultimately returned to the 
United States. 

During that brief first stay in China, 
Wong married and conceived a child 
with his bride. He returned to California 
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betore his son was born. Living in the 
United States while having family back 
in China was not uncommon for the 
time. Some scholars estimate that as 
many 40 percent of Chinese American 
men were married to women who still 
lived in Asia. Parents often negotiated 
these marriages, and Wong’s parents 
may have used their son’s age and his 





earning potential as qualities to attract 
prospective brides in China. 


No Reentry 

In November 1894 Wong returned to 
Asia to visit his wife, young son, and 
parents. Because of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act, he had to obtain the proper 
documentation to secure his return to the 


PROOF OF CITIZENSHIP 


THE CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT required that if Amer- 
ican citizens of Chinese descent wanted to travel 
outside the country, they first had to obtain certifica- 


tions to reenter the United States. For all of his visits 


Kol Gl all atcMAVA'o)alca Alan Wald @arclenilecimmene)ole-llar-ksiiclalere lay LX 
affidavit stating that he was an American citizen. ib f tet 





1913 REENTRY DOCUMENTATION CERTIFICATE FEATURING A PHOTOGRAPH 


OF A MIDDLE-AGED WONG KIM ARK 
THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
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United States—a photograph of himself 
and the affidavit of three white men that 
he was“known to us” and had been born 
inthe United States. 

Wong sailed back to San Francisco 
aboard the Coptic in summer 1895 but 
was denied entry by John Wise, the cus- 
toms collector and self-described “zeal- 
ous opponent of Chinese immigration.” 
Despite having the proper legal 
documentation, Wong was de- 
tained offshore aboard steam- 
ships in San Francisco Bay for 
five months. 

Chinese Americans had 
been fighting for decades to 
protect their civilrights. In San 
Francisco they had established 
an aid organization named the 
Chinese Consolidated Benevo- 
lent Association but known as 
the Six Companies. Their law- 
yers took up Wong’s case and 
filed a writ of habeas corpus, 
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ANGEL ISLAND 


ELLIS ISLAND Is a well-known part of 
the history of American immigra- 
tion, but Angel Island's role is far less 
familiar. Located off the coast of San 
Francisco, California, Angel Island 
served as the access point for immi- 
grants on the West Coast. It began 
operations in 1910, processing nearly 
500,000 immigrants from 80 coun- 
tries before It closed in 1940. Many 
hailed trom Asia: China, Japan, Ko- 
rea, Vietnam, and the Pacific Islands. 
Asian immigrants were detained on 
Angel Island, isolated from family 
and friends on the mainland while 
they underwent medical exams 
and long interrogations. Witnesses, 
such as family members living in the 
United States, could testify on their 
behalf. On at least three occasions, 
Wong Kim Ark served as witness for 
his sons, who traveled from China to 
visit their father. 


THE IMMIGRATION STATION IS PART OF THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE PARK ON ANGEL ISLAND TODAY. 
LEE FOSTER/ALAMY 


meaning that his rights as a citizen, 
eranted to him by jus soli (Latin for “right 
of the soil”), were being violated. Because 
he was anatural-born citizen, provisions 
of the Chinese Exclusion Act did not 
apply to him. Wong was released on 
bond while his case was heard. 

Backed by anti-Chinese forces in San 
Francisco, U.S. Solicitor General Holmes 
Conrad decided to challenge the Six 
Companies and their defense of Wong. 
Based on the principle of jus sanguinis 
(meaning “right of blood,”) Conrad’s case 
argued that Wong’s parentage, not his 
place of birth, determined his status; 
therefore, he could not bea U.S. citizen 
because his parents were Chinese and 
that made Wong“also a Chinese person, 
and subject of the emperor of China.” 

United States v. Wong Kim Ark made its 
way to the Supreme Court, where each 
side was argued before eight justices (the 
ninth, Justice McKenna, was not sit- 
ting on the court when arguments were 


made). In 1898 Justice Horace Gray wrote 
the 6-2 majority opinion, which found 
“the American citizenship which Wong 
Kim Ark acquired by birth within the 
United States has not been lost or taken 
away by anything happening since his 
birth.’Gray pointed out that there were 
exceptions to this rule for children of 
“foreign sovereigns or their ministers, ... 
or of enemies within and during a hostile 
occupation ... Lor] of members of the 
Indian tribes owing direct allegiance to 
their several tribes.” In a direct refuta- 
tion of Conrad’s argument, the majority 
pointed out that many children of“En- 
elish, Scotch, Irish, German, or other 
European parentage” would lose their 
U.S. citizenship if their parents’ status 
were the determining factor. 


American Family 

After the Supreme Court’s decision 
Wong Kim Ark continued to live and 
work in the United States but still visited 





his family in China where his wite and 
sons lived. The pair had three more sons 
together —all conceived on return vis- 
its by their father. Despite the court 
ruling in Wong’s favor, anti-Chinese 
discrimination persisted. Every time 
Wong visited China, he still had to fill 
out so-called“departure papers” swear- 
ing to the fact that he was a U.S. citizen 
to be guaranteed readmission. 

Passing through Angel Island Immi- 
gration Station in San Francisco Bay, 
Wong’s sons all joined their father in 
California at different times, and he 
served as a witness on their behalf. Only 
the youngest, Wong Yook Jim, would 
make a life for himself in the United 
States, even after his father returned to 
China permanently in the 1930s at age 
62. Wong Yook Jim found work across 
the country as a waiter, and during World 
War II, like many other U.S. citizens, 
served his country in the armed forces. 

—Amy Briggs 
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" WORK OF ART 


ALBRECHT DURER (1513) 


Master Print: ‘Knight, 
Death, and the Devil’ 


This 1513 engraving by Durer, often read as an allegory of the Christian bravely 
battling temptations on the path ot life, is regarded as the pinnacle of printmaking. 


aster of oil and watercol- 
Or painting as well as ink 
drawing, German artist 
Albrecht Durer made his 
greatest Impact in yet an- 
other medium: printmaking, which he 
elevated to a fine art through both wood- 
cuts and copperplate engravings. In 1513 
he made “Knight, Death, and the Devil,” 
the first of three intricate engravings that 
became known as his Meisterstiche, or 
master prints. 





Italian Influences 

Born in Nurnberg (in modern-day 
Germany) in 1471, Durer was profound- 
ly influenced by his Italian Renaissance 
contemporaries, including Michelangelo, 
Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci. 

After returning from a second trip to 
Italy in 1507, Durer received a series of im- 
portant commissions. In 1512 he became 
court painter to Holy Roman Emperor 


Maximilian I, and the following year he 
began working on“Knight, Death, andthe 
Devil” and the other two engravings in the 
Meisterstiche series. According to Jeftrey 
C. Smith, Kay Fortson Chair in European 
Art, at the University of Texas, Austin, 
Durer “relished the intellectual challenge” 
of the engravings, and devoted a year of 
his busy life to their execution. Durer’s 
challenge, according to Smith, was to act 
as“an artistic and intellectual bridge be- 
tween the North and Italy.” 

In“Knight, Death, and the Devil,” Diirer 
combines his German heritage with the 
Italian focus on classical form, perspec- 
tive, and proportion. The work depicts a 
steadfast knight on horseback accompa- 
nied by his faithful dog. (The four bronze 
horses of St Mark’s Basilicain Venice are 
said to have been an inspiration.) The 
knight and his dog pass the perils of the 
world: a monstrous devil, and death— 
who is depicted as a grotesque figure 


GENTLEMAN ARTIST 





painted 13 self-portraits 


over the course of his life, the first when he 
was in his early teens. One of the most fa- 
mous was painted in 1498 when he was 26 


Csi m= \yael=)o)(otdiacmallansy-limlamacelam-laalace-lace 
kidskin gloves, he announces that he is not 
merely a craftsman but a great artist—a 
role that merited the elevated status he 
enjoyed on his visits to Italy. 


SELF-PORTRAIT, DURER, 1498. PRADO MUSEUM, MADRID 


ALBUM 
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astride a sickly horse and holding up an 
hourglass. The engraving depicts the chi- 
valric and religious ideals of the Middle 
Ages while accurately portraying human 
and animal bodies according to Italian 
precepts that would become inseparable 
from Renaissance art. 

Using a V-tipped gouging tool called 
a burin, which he learned to use in his 
goldsmith father’s workshop, Diirer cre- 
ated astonishing varieties of texture inthe 
knight’s armor and leather boot, the fur 
of the dog, and the horse’s lustrous coat. 
For many art historians, the technical skill 
he demonstrated in this work has never 
been equaled. 

Durer’s woodcut prints were popular 
and could be mass-produced, yielding as 
many as 2,000 impressions. Engravings 
such as “Knight, Death, and the Devil,” 
meanwhile, were printed in 100 to 200 
impressions, which made them more ex- 
pensive but still accessible. This popu- 
larity made Durer one of the first artists 
to become a brand name; he even placed 
a monogram, AD, on most of his work. 
In his lifetime, he produced a total of 
100,000 to 200,000 impressions. 

Although the Meisterstiche were 
not made as a cycle to be sold together, 
“Knight, Death, and the Devil” is asso- 
ciated with the two other master prints 
made in1514:“Saint Jerome in His Study” 
and“Melencolia I.” They represent three 
ways of virtuous living: The knight is the 
active lite; St. Jerome, the spiritual lite; 
and Melencolia, the life of the rational 
intellect. 

—Jesus F. Pascual 
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Message in 
the Mummy’s 
Wrappings 


confounding to the 19th-century scholars. It took decades to decipher 
them and reveal the surprising identity of their authors—the Etruscans. 


So penetra a nt eT ee eet eeee te 
tf 


a Se 
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n1868 the Museum of Za- 

greb in Croatia, then part 

of the Austro-Hungarian 

Empire, acquired an Egyp- 

tian mummy of a woman. 
Her previous owner had re- 
moved her wrappings but held 
on to them. She had been an 
ordinary person, not royalty 
or of the priestly class. Her 
wrappings, however, held a 
fascinating puzzle. There was 
writing on the linen strips, 
but German Egyptologist 
Heinrich Brugsch noted that 
they were not Egyptian hi- 
eroglyphics. It was a script 
unknown to him. 

Two decades later, in 1891, 
museum authorities agreed to 
send the wrappings to Vienna 
to see if they could translate 


LONG RECOVERY 


IN MARCH 2020 a magnitude 5.3 earthquake 
severely damaged the Archaeological Museum 
of Zagreb, home to the Linen Book of Zagreb 
and many other Egyptian artifacts. Founded in 
1846, the museum Is still recovering from the 
damage and has yet to reopen as of this writing. 


EGYPTIAN NOBLEWOMAN, AMARNA STYLE, CA 1353-1336 B.C. 
TOM K PHOTO/AGE FOTOSTOCK 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF ZAGREB 
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the markings. The bandages 
were examined by the Aus- 
trian Egyptologist Jakob Krall, 
who was able to finally break 
the code: The letters were not 
Coptic, as some had speculat- 
ed, but Etruscan, the words of 
a culture that had dominated 
pre-Roman Italy. Whoev- 
er had wrapped the mummy 
centuries before had used 
strips torn from an Etruscan 
linen book. 

The discovery was sensa- 
tional. References to Etruscan 
linen books can be found in 
many classical works, but sur- 
viving specimens had been im- 
possible to find. The arid cli- 
mate of Egypt coupled withthe 
desiccants used to dry out the 
mummy had created a perfect 


environment to preserve the 
fragile textile. The mummy’s 
wrappings were not only the 
first linen Etruscan text found 
intact but also the longest text 
ever found in Etruscan. It could 
be a gold mine of information 
on the culture. 

Krall’s identification of the 
Linen Book of Zagreb (also 
known by its Latin name, Liber 
Linteus Zagrabiensis) raised 
many questions about its con- 
tents and when it was written. 
Of equal interest was how an 
Etruscan book came to wrap 
an Egyptian mummy. 


Etruscan Enigmas 

The modern Italian region of 
Tuscany corresponds roughly 
with the ancient Etruscan 
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homeland of Etruria. Emerg- 
ing in the eighth century B.c., 
Etruria traded with Greek col- 
onists and developed a so- 
phisticated culture of met- 
alworking, painting, and 
carving. Trade brought 
Etruria goods, Greek 
gods, and the Euboean 
Greek alphabet. The 
Etruscans adapted it to cre- 
ate their own script, which 
was written from right to left. 
The Etruscan language is 
almost unique among Euro- 
pean languages. Nearly all of 
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4O years of age when she died. In addition to the 
Etruscan text and the Egyptian Book of the Dead 
her mummy was laid to rest with a necklace of 
colored beads, a flower headdress, and a mum- 
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SACRIFICES 
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THE EXPERTS translating the 
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taken from the first lines of the 

book's eighth column: 


Oucte. cis. Saris. esvita. 
vacltnam 


“On [August] 13, conduct the 
consecration according to the 
rite.” 


culscva. spetri. etnam. 1.c. 
esvitle. ampn/ eri 


i C-1-) oy ACTUl- lao val=ke (ele) ec¥ Ke) e\-1a tal 
then, for the consecration.” 


celi. huis. zaOrumis. fleryva. 
neO8unsl sucri. Bezeric. 


“On September 24th, sacrificial 
victims for Nethuns [Neptune] 
are to be presented.” 


TERRA-COTTA VESSEL, PERHAPS USED FOR POURING 
OUT RITUAL LIBATIONS. ATTIC, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF TARQUINIA, ITALY 
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Body of Evidence 

Before being torn into ban- 
dages, the Linen Book of Za- 
greb was a sheet about 11 feet 
long covered with 12 columns 
of text. The part recovered 
from the bandages is thought 
to correspond to about 1,330 
words— about 60 percent of 
the original text. Prior to the 
linen book’s discovery, 
Etruscan experts had only 





been able to study the ancient 
language based on some 
10,000 short inscriptions, 
but Krall’s identification of 
the linen book’s language in 
1891 greatly increased the 
amount of available text. 

At first, scholars believed 
the linen book was a funerary 
work, which led to speculation 
that it was somehow linked to 
the body it once wrapped. The 


ERICH LESSING/ALBUM 


mummy had been purchased 
in the 1840s in Alexandria by 
a Croatian man named Mihail 
Baric. He kept the mummy in 
his Vienna home. After his 
death, the mummy and its 
wrappings were donated to 
the museum in Zagreb. 

The Etruscan linen book 
was not the only text that 
formed part of the mum- 
my’s wrappings. A papyrus 


The book refers to Usil, the 
Etruscan sun god, equivalent 
to the Greek god Helios. 


USIL, ETRUSCAN CARRIAGE DECORATION, FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


of the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead was also used to wrap 
the body. This Egyptian work 
references a female figure, 
named Nesi-Khons (“the 
mistress of the house”), 
whom scholars now believe 
to be the woman whose body 
was mummified. In the late 
20th century, it was estab- 
lished that she lived some- 
time between the fourth and 
the first centuries B.c. and 
died in her 30s. 

The linen book’s black ink 
was made from burnt ivory, 
with titles and rubrics in red 
written in cinnabar, a scarlet 
ore used in pigments. The 
Etruscan text was obscured 
in many places by the balsam 


used in the mummification 
process, but in the 1930s, ad- 
vances in infrared photogra- 
phy allowed 90 more lines of 
the Etruscan to be deciphered, 
further clarifying what schol- 
ars believed the book’s role 
had been: aritual calendar de- 
tailing rites enacted through- 
out the year. 

The instructions in the 
Etruscan book center on 
when certain gods should be 
worshipped and what rites, 
such as aritual libation or an- 
imal sacrifice, should be per- 
formed. Among the specific 
deities mentioned is Neth- 
uns, an Etruscan water god, 
a figure closely related to the 
Roman sea god, Neptune. The 


text also references Usil, the 
Etruscan sun god, similar to 
Helios, the Greek solar god. 
Further study identified 
words and names that pin- 
point the place of its compo- 
sition. Etruscan experts be- 
lieve the linen book was made 
near the modern-day Italian 
city of Perugia. While the 
linen itself has been dated to 
the fourth century B.C., tex- 
tual clues place the writing to 
much later. The inclusion of 
the month of January as the 
start of the ritual year is the 
strongest indicator that the 
text was written sometime 
between 200 and 150 B.c. If 
this later dating of the text 
is correct, it opens a window 
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onto a way of life that was 
soon to be swept away by the 
expansion of Roman power. 


A Ritual Annual 

Scholars still don’t know ex- 
actly how this Etruscan text 
ended up in Egypt. Several hy- 
potheses have been put for- 
ward. One is that the city of 
Alexandria, where the mum- 
my was purchased in the 19th 
century, was a focus of inter- 
national trade between the 
fourth and the first centu- 
ries B.C. Inacosmopolitan port 
city, texts from other cultures 
would not have been a rarity; 
her body was simply mummi- 
fied with the material available 
at the time. According to this 





theory, there is no special link 
between the book itself and 
the beliefs of the dead wom- 
an. I'he mummniifiers just used 
what was around. 

Another theory takes a rad- 
ically different view, pointing 
to Etruscan statuary that de- 
picts linen books being placed 
in tombs, much as Egyptians 
placed the Book of the Dead 
in theirs. If the dead woman 
was of Etruscan ancestry, her 
relatives might have buried 
her according to the customs 
of both her adoptive and an- 
cestral cultures, using both the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead and 
the Etruscan linen text. 


— Marina Escolano-Poveda 
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Five thousand years ago, a king of Upper 
Egypt unitied two separate lands into 
what became the world's first great 
territorial state—Egypt. That king, 
known today as Narmer, is celebrated as 


its first pharaoh. 
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ive thousand years ago, there was no single na- 
tion of Egypt—at least not as it exists today. There 
were, and had been tor thousands of years, two 
lands: Upper Egypt in the south and Lower Egypt 
in the north. There are millennia-old inscriptions on ce- 
ramics and depictions of leaders from each kingdom that 
show two distinct entities with different sets of traditions. 


Prior to unification, depictions of kings 
showed different regalia. Rulers of Upper Egypt 
wore a tall white crown called a hedjet, while in 
Lower Egypt kings donned a short red crown 
called a deshret. Around 3100 B.c., a king of Up- 
per Egypt, known as Narmer, changed all that. 
By incorporating the lands west of the fertile, 
triangular Nile Delta region into his own king- 
dom—which spanned the lush Nile Valley area 
in the south (roughly from what is Cairo today 
to Lake Nasser)—he created a united Egypt, the 
world’s first great territorial state. 

When the two lands united, it marked not 
only the beginnings of a political state, but also 
the origins ofa great cultural one. Beginning with 
Narmer, Egypt began developing its own distinc- 
tive visual style, one that would echo through the 
ages as the iconography and symbols embraced 
by Narmer and his successors took hold. These 
symbols became tools used by pharaohs—from 
Khufu to Hatshepsut to Ptolemy XIJ—to convey 
power, strength, and unity for millennia. 


Kings and Crowns 
Works of art are remark- 
able in their ability to pre- 
serve moments in time, as 
the events of the day make 
an impact on the people 

who endured them. Rec- 
ords from Narmer’s time 

are rare, but one object that 
survived through the ages 















THE DOUBLE CROWN OF EGYPT 
PERCHES ON HORUS'S HEAD. ELECTRUM 
OVER PLASTER, CA 1850-1700 B.C., LATE 
MIDDLE KINGDOM. METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART/ROGERS FUND 
AND EDWARD S. HARKNESS GIFT, 1913 


provides a window into the changes that took 
place during Narmer’s reign. It isa stone palette, 
similar to ones commissioned by various kings 
of Upper Egypt at the end of the Predynastic Pe- 
riod. Made from gray siltstone and sculpted with 
images of gods, beasts, and kings, these tablets 
were used to grind and mix cosmetic pigments. 
Some were designed for practical use, while oth- 
ers were ceremonial, and others were deposited 
in temples as votive offerings. 

Narmer commissioned such a votive siltstone 
palette. British archaeologists James Quibell 
and Frederick Green discovered it in the ruins 
of a temple in Hierakonpolis (Nekhen), south 
of Luxor, in 1897-98. Now popularly known as 
the Narmer Palette, the shield-shaped object 
dates to circa 3200-3000 B.C., and it appears 
the ruler consecrated the palette to the temple 
of the falcon-headed god Horus, symbol of cos- 
mic and political power. Unlike the mask of T'u- 
tankhamun, which has traveled the world, the 
Narmer Palette has never left Egypt. Today the 
25-inch-tall artifact (which features some of 
the world’s earliest hieroglyphics) can be seen 
in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 

The Narmer Palette was made from a single 
piece of siltstone and carved on both sides. Both 
the front and back feature depictions of the king. 
It is the earliest monumental representation of 
a pharaoh tound to date. On one side, Narmer 
wears a hedjet of Upper Egypt, grasps an enemy 
by the hair, and raises a mace to strike. On the 
other side, the ruler sports a deshret from Lower 
Egypt as he surveys his fallen foes. It is the first 
time that an Egyptian king is depicted wearing 
each crown on the same work of art. 

Egyptologists see the appearance of both 
crowns as evidence of Narmer’s creation of a uni- 
fied Egypt under his rule and as active promotion 
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Weapons of 
a Pharaoh 


HE SHIELD-SHAPED PALETTES that the late Predynastic kings 
of Upper Egypt had inscribed with images are a key source for 
scholars of the period, but so too are limestone maceheads. 
These also bore images symbolizing the ideology of power 
and elites from the earliest days of the united Egypt. While palettes 
were designed to serve practical purposes, maces were weapons. 
Narmer consecrated both the palette and mace that bear his name to 
the Temple of Horus in Hierakonpolis (Nekhen). The city was a center 
of worship of the falcon god. While the Narmer Palette expresses royal 
dominion and duality, the macehead represents the jubilee celebra- 
tion Heb-Sed, a great renewal of power 
ceremony that took place after 
a pharaon had reigned for 30 
years. The rituals performed 
at the Heb-Sed appear to 
have been a reenactment of 
the unification of Egypt. The 
Narmer macehead depicts 
for the first time a ceremony 
that will become a part of 
Egyptian kingship for millennia. 





NARMER MACEHEAD, LIMESTONE, 
HIERAKONPOLIS, EGYPT, CA 3100 B.C. 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD 


BRIDGEMAN/ACI 


of the feat. The pharaohs who followed would 
build on Narmer’s use of royal iconography 
and change it. The crowns of the two lands 
would eventually be combined into one, called 
a pschent (also referred to as a sekhmety). This 
double crown visually united the lands upon 
the head that ruled them. 

. The falcon-headed god 
Horus is often depicted 
wearing a pschent; Pha- 
raoh Den, who ruled 
Circa 2900 B.C., 1S cur- 
rently believed to be the 
first depicted wearing 
the double crown, thus 


ON THE ATTACK. WEARING 
A BULL'S TAIL LIKE NARMER'S, 
KING DEN SMITES AN ENEMY. 
SANDAL TAG, CA 2985 B.C. 
BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON 


SCALA, FLORENCE/THE TRUSTEES 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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completing the metamorphosis—two lands 
into one—begun by Narmer generations be- 
fore him. 

It may seem counterintuitive, but the con- 
cept of two lands did not disappear with this 
ist dynasty or any of the others that followed. 
Rather, the dual nature of the Egyptian kingdom 
was emphasized, as duality was an important 
tenet of Egyptian culture, including the throne 
itself. Later ist dynasty pharaohs would embrace 
the title“Ruler of the Two Lands,’ and following 
pharaohs would continue to use the title through 
the ages. 

Keeping the identities of the two lands dis- 
tinct from each other was a way of giving the 
new political order a divine sanction. Central to 
ancient Egyptian belief were two opposite and 
necessary forces—ma‘at (order) and isfet (chaos), 
the static and dynamic forces that govern the 
universe. Balance was desired, and order and 
chaos must coexist in order for equilibrium to 
be achieved. 


Power Poses 

The palette also reveals the evolution of Egyp- 
tian visual style. Prior to Narmer, influences 
from outside Egypt made their way into works 
of art. Some seem merely decorative, like the 
rosette (an Elamite motif) used to identify the 
king’s sandal bearer, who stands just to his left 
on the front of the palette. On the reverse, two 
serpopards—mythical felines with long serpen- 
tine necks—form a circular compartment with 
their intertwined necks; these creatures are also 
found in ancient Elamite art. 

Other Mesopotamian influences were 
the depiction of leaders as actual beasts— 
fearsome creatures like lions, bulls, hawks, 
or scorpions that destroy cities and crush 
enemies. Narmer is clearly shown twice on 
the palette in human form, and some scholars 
believe he shows up twice as a beast-king; on 
the front, he may be the falcon whose human 
arms perch above an enemy’s head, while on 
the reverse, in the lowest section of the chev- 
ron, he may be a bull charging through city walls 
and trampling a helpless foe. This beast-king 
iconography largely disappears after Narmer’s 
reign, although some vestiges of it remained. 
Pharaohs might be shown in human form but 
wearing a bull’s tail (such as Den, the fourth 
pharaoh to rule after Narmer). 
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Wearing the white crown 

of Upper Egypt, the king is 
shown on the Narmer Palette 
seizing an enemy by the hair. 
Behind the king waits his 
sandal bearer. Two horned 
female heads at the top rep- 
resent the goddess Bat, later 
associated with the great 
goddess Hathor. Egyptian 
AVATORSX=10 [90 Pm @t- 1g) 


BPK/SCALA, FLORENCE 


SETI I'S LARGE MORTUARY TEMPLE IN 
ABYDOS INCLUDES A PASSAGE KNOWN AS 
THE GALLERY OF THE ANCESTORS. ON ONE 
WALL IS INSCRIBED. A LIST OF 76 PHARAOHS' 
NAMES (THE ABYDOS KING LIST), WITH 
MENES LISTED FIRST. 


KENNETH GARRETT 
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The smiting tableau on the front of the 
Narmer Palette stood the test of time in Egyp- 
tian art. The positioning of Narmer’s body— 
with one upraised hand holding a mace while 
the other clutches a helpless enemy—can be 
found in almost every era of pharaonic Egypt. 
On the walls of his temple at Abu Simbel, 
Ramses II strikes down his enemies in Narmeric 
fashion, while more than a thousand years later, 
Ptolemy XII is depicted on the Temple of Horus 
at Edfu in the same exact pose. 


What’s ina Name? 

Narmer’s name is written on the palette on both 
sides: acombination of the symbols for a catfish 
(nar) and a chisel (mer) appear at the top. Early 
Egyptologists, however, were not convinced that 


THE FALCON GOD HORUS PERCHES ABOVE THE GLYPHS FOR NARMER'S 
NAME: THE CATFISH (NAR) AND CHISEL (MER). SEREKH ON A STONE JAR, 
ABYDOS, CA 2900 B.C. PENN MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 

ALAMY/ACI 


he was definitively the first pharaoh. Royal re- 
cords from Narmer’s era are scarce, and many of 
the existing ones are incomplete. While there 
are several“kings lists” that record the names of 
pharaohs and their successors, intact ones that 
extend all the way back to that Early Dynastic 
era are few. 

Two of the most important were found in 
the 1980s by researchers from the German Ar- 
chaeological Institute in Cairo. They uncovered 
two cylinder seal impressions in the tomb of 
the pharaoh Den. These seals—still the oldest 
documented king lists to date—list rulers and 
successors of the 1st dynasty. One seal dates to 
the middle of the 1st dynasty and names six rul- 
ers. The other seal dates closer to the end of the 
ist dynasty and names eight leaders. Both lists 
begin with Narmer. 

Royal lists created millennia later, during the 
New Kingdom, have created the confusion. One 
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MOMENT OF TRIUMPH oraeilll ee 
The reverse of the Narmer Pal- oi ; 


ette features a large figure of the 


king wearing the red crown of | 
Lower Egypt and inspecting the & 
{: 


beheaded bodies of his enemies. 
Featured are two Mesopota- 
mian-style serpopards with in- 
tertwined necks. Beneath them, 
a bull, perhaps Narmer in animal 
form, charges the walls of a city. 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo 


SCALA, FLORENCE 


Important 


Identification 


UMBLE INVENTORY LABELS are extremely valuable tools 
in gleaning information about Egypt's most distant past. 
Found In tombs of the elite, they were crafted from ivory, 
ebony, bone, or ceramics. Square-shaped, they typically 
measured about an inch across and featured a hole in one corner 
so it could be attached to objects, such a jars of oil. Inscriptions en- 
graved on them refer to the events of a sovereign’s reign, which has 
allowed researchers to date them and the tombs in which they were 
found. Labels from eight of the Ist dynasty kings have been found, but 


even older specimens have 


been found. In 1988 German Egyptologist 


Gunter Dreyer discovered in the Abydos necropolis tomb U-], the 


resting place of a Pre- 
dynastic ruler. Inside 
the tomb were ivory 
tags with simple 
glyphs. These date 
to between 3320 
and 3150 B.c., mak- 
ing them the oldest 
known examples of 
Egyptian writing. 


INVENTORY LABEL. TOMB 
FROM REIGN OF KING DJET, 
ABYDOS, EGYPT, 1ST DYNASTY. 
EGYPTIAN MUSEUM, CAIRO 

W. FORMAN/GTRES 






















of the most complete is the Abydos King List, 
engraved upon the wall of the mortuary temple 
of Seti I (13th century B.C.). Engraved on the wall, 
Seti and his heir, Ramses (the future Ramses II), 
face rows of cartouches bearing the names of 
Egypt’s past pharaohs. On this list, however, the 
first king listed is Menes, not Narmer. 

The Turin Papyrus is another king list from 
the same era as Setil. Rather than being en- 
graved in stone, it is cursive hieratic script 
written on papyrus and is one of the most 

accurate and complete king lists, covering 

the ist through the 19th dynasties. It, too, 
names the first king as Menes and not Narmer. 
Writing centuries later, classical authors, suchas 
the fitth-century B.c. Greek historian Herodo- 
tus, wrote of Menes rather than Narmer as the 


STONE LION, HIERAKONPOLIS, EGYPT (BELIEVED TO BE WHERE 
NARMER GREW UP), CA 2250 B.C. ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD 


WERNER FORMAN/ACI 





unifier of Egypt. A third-century B.C. priest in 
the temple at Heliopolis, Manetho, was an au- 
thor of another trusted source that also lists 
Menes as the first king. 

Egyptologists tried to reconcile the use of 
these two names. Perhaps they were two dif- 
ferent people, one who unified Egypt and an- 
other who ruled after him. Or Menes could have 
been acomposite figure, cobbled together from 
the lives and deeds of other early kings. Eng- 
lish Egyptologist Flinders Petrie came up with 
the most widely accepted theory: Narmer and 
Menes were the same person. Narmer was the 
name of the first pharaoh of the 1st dynasty, and 
Menes was an honorific title, meaning “he who 
endures.” 


Life and Death 

Exact details about Narmer’s life remain difficult 
to pin down. It is believed that he hailed from 
Hierakonpolis. He is credited with organizing 
his new unified kingdom into some 40 regions, 
called nomes. He married, and his royal wite’s 
name was Neithhotep, after a creator goddess, 
Neith. Narmer also built a temple dedicated to 
the creator god Ptah at Memphis, another im- 
portant ancient Egyptian city. 

Details of Narmer’s death are hazy; classical 
historians, writing millennia after he died, at- 
tributed it to being carried off by a hippopota- 
mus. Some Egyptologists post that it could have 
been a figure of speech and not a literal hippo, 
but the cause of death remains an open question. 
Narmer chose to locate his tomb in the south and 
would be interred at what would become known 
as the Abydos Royal Cemetery, where his ances- 
tors and his descendants would also be buried. 

Narmer’s tomb is small, comprising two un- 
derground chambers that follow a Predynas- 
tic tradition of funerary architecture—a style 
that would end with him. Both Narmer’s widow 
and his son (Hor-Aha) would be buried in larger 
tombs. The pharaohs who followed would be 
buried in increasingly monumental structures— 
a tradition that reached its pinnacle in the gran- 
diose pyramids erected by the pharaohs of the 
Old Kingdom. = 


Learn more 





BOOK 


The Story of Egypt: 
The Civilization That Changed the World 
Joann Fletcher, Pegasus Books, 2016. 
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@) HUNTERS PALETTE 
SAC R 5 BD Discovered in Armana, this mudstone palette, 
also known as the Lion Hunting Palette, dates 
1CoW- 1 40101 acho VAC LON: Mom Mal-ReC-lalic-] Rell gelllt-le 
compartment was for grinding cosmetics; the 
TU agelbrarel|apcmel=\ero)¢-1a(e)ame(=)e)(eccw-M'dlele-lalmalelaidiays 
Starting laelblelen-7-kele B.C., scene, complete with armed men in pursuit of 
Egyptians made stone many animals—including two lions, a gazelle, an 
ostrich, a jackal, and a hare. 
palettes designed to grind 
and mix cosmetic pigments. 


Around 3400-3100 B.c., @ BULL PALETTE 
; Both sides of the Bull Palette are decorated, but 
palettes—which were 


only fragments of this graywacke palette survive. 































decorated with images It dates to roughly 3200-3000 B.c., a Predynastic 
related to the anie)arelaealys elale era known as the Naqada Ill period. A bull 
Naa) ofetctct-teKe)ahelal- We) al ofe)aa trampling a human figure has been interpreted by 


: Tol alo) -] acir- Koel 20a] Xe) Rey ce)'Z-] MVALeke) AYA 
sides— began to be used as 


votive objects. 

ALL PHOTOS: ALBUM Oma fom lekcn 7 Naan: 
As in the Narmer Palette, one side of this siltstone 
piece shows two serpopards, long-necked feline 
creatures whose sinuous bodies encircle the 
area where cosmetics would have been ground. 
Discovered in Hierakonpolis, it dates to between 
3300 and 3100 B.c. Only one figure of a dog has 
survived; its head can be seen arching over the 
upper left corner. 


@ 


HUNTERS PALETTE, BROKEN 
INTO PIECES. ALL BUT ONE ARE 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, IN 
LONDON; THE OTHER IS IN THE 
LOUVRE, PARIS. 


CET POIs, 
EC Aw 
ys LIC 
- [fe cy 





BULL PALETTE. BENEATH 

A RAMPAGING BULL IS A 
LION ENCLOSED IN A CIRCLE, 
SYMBOLIZING A FORTIFIED 
CITY. CA 3200-3000 B.C. 
LOUVRE, PARIS 


TWO DOG PALETTE. DOGS 
AND LIONS ARE FEATURED 
ALONGSIDE LONG-NECKED 
BEASTS CALLED SERPOPARDS. 


CA 3300-3100 B.C. ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM, OXFORD 
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THE WILD GRECO-ROMAN GOD 


DION YSUS_ 


Lord of wine and intoxication, are 


the “twice-born” deity inspired 
dramatic myths, theater 
festivals, and mysterious cults 
all over the ancient world. 


DAVID HERNANDEZ DE LA FUENTE 


Pregnant with 
Dionysus, Semele 
perishes after 
demanding to see 
Zeus in all his glory. 
Oil painting by Luca 


Ferrari, 17th century. 


Castelvecchio 
Museum, Verona 


SCALA, FLORENCE 









»  lonysus was so much more than 

A just the master of the vine; he was 

) alsocharged with fertility, fruitful- 

ness, theater, ecstasy, and abandon. 

Whether called Dionysus (his 

Creek name) or Bacchus (his Roman one), he is 
perhaps the strangest of the gods in the vast clas- 
sical pantheons. Though his pagan-like cults and 
mysteries may seem to have existed outside the 
usual Greco-Roman religious and philosophi- 
cal spheres, archaeological evidence in the 20th 
century proved that he was a fully realized god. 
The son of an immortal god anda mortal prin- 
cess, Dionysus’role forged a crucial link between 
humanity and the divine, serving as a force of 
cyclical, unbridled nature who drew men and 
women out of themselves through intoxication. 


The name Dionysus 
appears on clay tablets 
in Pylos, Greece, 
written in Mycenaean 
Linear B script. 





In that sense, Dionysus, a genial but wild and 
dangerously ravishing intermediary, represents 
one of the enduring mysteries and paradoxes 
of life. 

Dionysus’ association with wine embodies 
this paradox. Wine is a delicious beverage with 
medicinal properties, but it also intoxicates. It 
brings liberation and ecstasy, yet, like any ini- 
tiatory experience, it also introduced the risks 
of losing hold of identity and control. 


Births and Deaths 

Many of the myths centered on Dionysus come 
from different sources. One of the most popular, 
the Bibliotheca, is afirst- or second-century A.D. 
compendium of myths that draws on earlier 
sources, such as the Homeric Hymns from the 





abundant clusters.” 


SN THE INFANT DIONYSUS AND HERMES. FOURTH-CENTURY BC. STATUE BY PRAXITELES FROM THE TEMPLE OF HERA AT OLYMPIA 


ALBUM/DEA PICTURE LIBRARY 


Three of the Homeric Hymns 
are dedicated to Dionysus, 
who Is described as “ivy- 
crowned" and the “god of 
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ca 6th century B.c.. | ca405.B.c. ca 4th century. B.c. ca 2nd century. B.c. 


Athens begins holding an The Athenian playwright _ Located onthe south slope of | Called Bacchanalia, Roman 
annual spring festival, the Euripides’ greatest tragedy, the Acropolis, the Theater of festivals in honor of Bacchus 
Great Dionysia, celebrating | The Bacchae, premieres atthe | Dionysus is transformed into (Dionysus’ Roman name) 
theater and dedicated to Great Dionysia and wins first | anamphitheater that could =| becomeso popular the 

the god of wine. | prize at the festival. seat as many as 17,000. Senate tries to curtail them. 
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DIONYSUS (CENTER) IS ia |) 
FLANKED BY APOLLO, GOD 4,5 
OF ARCHERY ( LEFT), AND fe 
APHRODITE, GODDESS OF = 
LOVE (RIGHT FOREGROUND)... 
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NATIONAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
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seventh to sixth centuries B.C. as well as earlier 
Greek plays and poems. These texts supply a 
standard story of Dionysus’ birth: Like many 
of Zeus’s children, Dionysus was not the son of 
Zeus’s wite and queen, Hera, but the product of 
an extramarital affair. In the Bibliotheca, Zeus 
falls in love with a mortal princess Semele, and 
the two conceive a child. When Hera discovers 
the relationship, her jealousy 
drives her to try to destroy 
Semele and her unborn son. 
Disguised as a mortal, 
Hera plants a seed of doubt 
in the young woman’s mind 
that her lover isn’t a god and 
then gives her a way to obtain 
proot. Semele follows Hera’s plan 
and has Zeus swear an unbreakable 
oath to grant her any wish; then she 
asks Zeus to appear before her in all his 
divine glory. Because of his oath, Zeus can- 
not refuse and reveals his divinity, a sight that 
mortals cannot withstand. Semele burns to 
ashes. 
Zeus manages to save their unborn son and 
sews him into his own leg. When gestation is 
complete, Dionysus bursts forth from Zeus’s 
thigh. This graphic and gruesome episode is 


FRIEND 


AND MENTOR 

A loyal friend, tutor, and 
servant to Dionysus, 
Silenus was nearly 
always present in the 
deity's entourage. His 
likeness appears on both 
sides of this kantharos 
(below). 540 B.c. 
Louvre, Paris 
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not an unprecedented one in Greek mythol- 
ogy: Athena, goddess of wisdom and warfare, 
was born similarly, emerging fully formed from 
Zeus’s head. Dionysus thus became known as 
the “twice-born god.” 

After his extraordinary (re)birth, Zeus en- 
trusts the infant Dionysus to the messenger god, 
Hermes. The baby is shielded from Hera and 
cared for and raised by nymphs. Hera’s jealous 
rage does not end with Semele’s death. She aims 
to punish Semele’s son, too, and decides to drive 
Dionysus mad. Stricken, the young god wan- 
ders aimlessly through the lands east of Greece, 
Winding up first in Phrygia, a kingdom in the 
west-central part of Anatolia (modern Turkey). 
There, the mother goddess Cybele— whose own 
cult was associated with, and apparently resem- 
bled, Dionysus’retinue— purities him, perhaps 
recognizing a kindred spirit. 


Wanderings and Wine 

Cured of his madness, Dionysus continues 
to travel, and he is not alone. In many of the 
tales surrounding him, he is accompanied by 
an entourage who worship Dionysus in a state 
of drunken revelry, holding lavish festal orgia 
(rites) in his honor. Among them are nymphs 
called maenads—also known as the Bacchae, or 
bacchantes, who form the crux of his traveling 
retinue (the thiasus). 

Pan, the hirsute fertility god associated 
with shepherds, often took part, along with 
satyrs and sileni—wild creatures that were 
part man, part beast. The thiasus comprised 
animals such as big cats (leopards, tigers, lynx) 
and snakes as well. The group brings the gift of 
wine wherever it goes. 

Dionysus’ odyssey takes him from Greece 
across Turkey and into Asia. Some modern 
scholars theorize that ancient Greeks believed 
that anywhere grapevines could be found and 
wine was cultivated, Dionysus had once visit- 
ed. When Dionysus reaches India, on a chariot 
pulled by panthers, he conquers the land with 
Wine and dance rather than weapons and war. 

Dionysus encounters different peoples and 
not all welcome him. Those who reject his 
teachings are swiftly and brutally punished. 
In Thrace (parts of modern Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Turkey), he encounters King Lycurgus, 
who refuses to recognize his status as a god 
and imprisons his followers. To demonstrate 


© ~~ HEROIC HOMECO 
, __' Dionysus returns to Greece frot a. 
represented here as a child holding bunches 
of grapes. Around him, maenads, satyrs, and 
_the drunk Silenus venerate this god who has 
given humanity the prec of wine. 
Oil painting by Pietro da Cortona, ca 1625. 
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Maenads like this 
one (below) danced 
frenetically as part of 
Dionysus’ entourage. 
Roman copy of a 
Greek original, first 
century A.D. 
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his power, Dionysus drives the king insane. 
Lycurgus kills his own son after mistaking him 
for a grapevine. Recovering his senses, the king 
is horrified, but Dionysus is not satisfied. He 
demands that the king be put to death or no 
fruit will grow in the kingdom. On hearing that, 
the king’s people seize Lycurgus and feed him 
to man-eating horses to appease the god. 

A similar incident occurs in The- 


mother, the princess Semele. The 
story is the basis of Euripides’ dra- 
matic masterpiece of the late fifth 
century B.C., The Bacchae. The god’s 
cousin King Pentheus opposes the 
Dionysian cult and provokes the 
god’s anger. Pentheus spies on a 
group of Theban women practic- 
ing their bacchanalian rites on a 
mountainside. The frenzied wom- 
en—which included Pentheus’s 
own mother, Agave—mistake him 
for a wild animal, and tear him apart 
with their bare hands in their in- 
toxication. 

Dionysus was not always cruel. 
When a band of Tyrrhenian pirates 
kidnapped the god oft the west coast 


bes, the native city of Dionysus’ 


PARTY PEOPLE. IN AN 
ATTIC RED-FIGURE KRATER 
FROM 370 B.C., DIONYSUS 
IS SHOWN MOUNTED ON A 
LEOPARD, PRESIDING OVER 
A PROCESSION OF FAITHFUL 
MAENADS AND SATYRS. 
LOUVRE, PARIS 
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of what is now Italy, Dionysus responds by hav- 
ing grapevines sprout all over the ship. Realizing 
they were in the presence of a god, the terrified 
pirates threw themselves into the sea. Rather 
than let them drown, Dionysus transformed the 
sailors into dolphins. 


Performance and Mysteries 

Worship of Dionysus was not uniform in the 
classic world. Some of it was public and or- 
ganized, while other rituals were mysterious 
and carried out in secret. Many Greeks showed 
their reverence for Dionysus through festivals; 
in Rome, where he was called Bacchus, these be- 
came the Bacchanalia—wild rituals celebrated 
at night in forests and mountains. The maenads 
would enter a delirious state of ecstasy, then— 
inspired by the personification of Dionysus in 
the form ofa priest —dance wildly before setting 
out on a hunt. 

In Hellenic culture, Dionysus embodied a 
symbol of communal cohesion and reconcilia- 
tion, closely connected with the theater. Every 
March, the city of Athens would hold a festival 
knownas the Great Dionysia (also called the City 
Dionysia). Dating as early as the sixth centu- 
ry B.C., this dramatic festival lasted as many as six 
days. On the first day, a procession would open 
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= he chorus of Euripides: tragedy The Bacchae, 
: written around 405 B.c., evokes the rele 
Sian mystery rites: 





“Blessed is he who, being fortunate and knowing the FEOS cig 
ai of the gods, keeps his life pure and has his soul initiated. nt 
into the Bacchic revels, dancing in inspired frenzy over | 
the mountains with holy purifications, and who, reve- 
ring the mysteries of great mother Kybele, brandishing — 

| the HSS or eres with i Mee serves eae 


rae eae aeerrhes the —. that Dipovcus 
unleashes among his retinue: : 


“Go, Bacchae, go, Bacchae . . . sing of Dionysus, be- 
neath the heavy beat of drums, celebrating in de- 
light the god of delight with Phrygian shouts and 
_ cries, when the sweet-sounding sacred pipe sounds 
a sacred playful tune suited to the wanderers, to the 
mountain, to the mountain!” And the Bacchante, re- 
 joicing like a foal with its grazing mother, r rouses Ber Ties 
swift foot ii dln dance. ie Ba ce tee ilgett 
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The legend of Dionysus 
turning Tyrrhenian 
pirates into dolphins is 
depicted ona kylix, a 
Shallow drinking cup, 
from 530 B.c. (below). 
State Collection of 
Antiquities, Munich 
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the festival as a statue of Dionysus was borne 
to his theater. After the day’s performances, 
a bull would be sacrificed and a feast held. 

In the days that followed, ancient Greece’s 
playwrights would present their works—trag- 
edies, comedies, and satyric drama—and com- 
pete for top honors. (According to tradition, 
tragedy was originally related to songs from the 
Dionysian feast of the tragos, goat, and oidos, 
song). Actors who gave the best performances 
would also be awarded prizes. Those taking first 
place would be given wreaths of ivy, in a nod to 
the patron god of wine. 

Dionysus was also worshipped through a 
series of secret rituals known today as 
-\ the Dionysian Mysteries. These are 
b, thought to have evolved from anun- 
XM known cult that spreadthroughout 
\ the Mediterranean region along- 
side the dissemination of wine 
(though it’s possible that mead 
was the original sacrament). 

As the patron of the Diony- 
sian Mysteries—secret rites 
to which only initiates were ad- 
mitted, such as those performed 
in honor of Demeter, goddess of ag- 
riculture, and later, of Isis (original- 


ly from Egypt) and Mithras (originally from 
Iran) —Dionysus was a disruptive deity, enter- 
ing civilization and throwing out the estab- 
lished order. When he arrived, liberation and 
transgression had their turn. 


Outsider or Olympian? 

At first glance these mysteries, and the orgias- 
tic rites that surrounded Dionysus, seem to run 
counter to the harmonious and ordered view of 
classical Greek religion. For this reason, many 
scholars, especially of the German tradition, 
for a long time did not believe that Dionysus 
could be truly Hellenic. They considered him 
to be a foreign god, perhaps Thracian or Phry- 
gian, and discounted the possibility that the 
myths around his death and resurrection could 
be Greek. Positivist scholars of the 19th cen- 
tury argued that Dionysus was an imported 
rather than a Greek god, and that the maenads 
existed only in myth and literature. 

These preconceptions changed over the 
course of the 20th century. In 1953, thanks to 
the decipherment of Linear B script—the writ- 
ing system used by the Mycenaean civilization, 
which predates the Greek alphabet by several 
centuries—researchers learned that Dionysus 
was indeed known in Greece as far back as the 
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IN THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS. IN THIS DETAIL FROM AN 
1881 OIL PAINTING BY GIOVANNI MUZZIOLI, A MAENAD 
DANCES IN FRONT OF ASLUMPED AND DRUNKEN MAN. 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF MODERN ART, ROME 
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The Greco-Roman 
mother of the gods, 
known as Cybele 
from about the fifth 
century B.C. onward, 
welcomed and cured 


Dionysus of madness. 


Metropolitan 
Museum, New York 
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13th century B.c. Ancient Mycenaean tablets 
found in the palace of Pylos, in the Peloponnese 
region of southern Greece, mention his name 
and prove that Dionysus was not a god adopted 
from abroad, but a profoundly Greek divinity. 
Evidence of the maenads’ existence has been 
found as well, in Greek inscriptions from vari- 
ous time periods. Apparently there really were 
groups of women who would reach such a state 
of delirium, under the influence of Dionysus’ 
priestly incarnation, that they were prepared 
to rip apart live animals and eat their raw flesh. 


Divine Influence 
Dionysus was thus a fully Greek god, whose 
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popularity has spanned different time periods 
and guises; he is depicted as botha beautifully 
effeminate, long-haired youth andacorpulent, 
bearded mature man. The Greek Dionysus and 
the Roman Bacchus are functionally the same 
god, but there are a few key ditterences. Diony- 
sus—a noble, youthful figure in myth and clas- 
sical literature—is usually listed alongside the 
12 Olympian gods. Bacchus, on the other hand, is 
often seen as a portly older man who, according 
to the Roman poet Ovid, could be vengeful, us- 
ing his staffas both a magic wand and a weapon 
against those who dared oppose his cult and its 
ideals of freedom. 

Surveying different belief systems in the an- 
cient world, it is easy to spot Dionysus’influence 
in other traditions. The term “Osiris-Dionysus” 
isused by some historians of religion to refer toa 
group otf gods worshipped around the Mediter- 
ranean in the centuries prior to the emergence 
of Christianity. These gods shared a number 
of characteristics, including being male, having 
divine fathers and mortal virgin mothers, and 
being reborn as gods. 

The Egyptian god Osiris, for instance, was 
equated with Dionysus by the Greek historian 
Herodotus during the fifth century B.c. By late 
antiquity, some gnostic and Neoplatonist phi- 
losophers had expanded the syncretic equation 
to include Aion, Adonis, and other gods of the 
mystery religions. Scholars also note links be- 
tween the life-giving wine of the Dionysian cult 
and the centrality of wine in the Christian Eu- 
charist, as well as parallels between the Greek 
god and Christ himself. The sixth-century B.c. 
classical cult known as Orphism centered on the 
belief that Dionysus was torn to pieces and then 
resurrected. T'wentieth-century thinkers such 
as James Frazer saw Dionysus and Christ in the 
context of an eastern Mediterranean tradition 
of dying-and-rising gods, whose sacrifice and 
resurrection redeemed their people. 

Clearly Dionysus continues to cast a long 
shadow. Given the prevalence and power of wine 
and early ecstasy, it is no mystery why. 


HISTORIAN DAVID HERNANDEZ DE LA FUENTE |S A SPECIALIST 


IN CLASSICAL HISTORY, AND ITS LEGACY IN CONTEMPORARY CULTURE. 


Learn more 


The Library of Greek Mythology 
Apollodorus (translator Robin Hard), Oxford World's Classics, 1998. 


DRAMATIC TRIBUTE 


Pergamon, an ancient city in Asia Minor 
that is now a UNESCO World Heritage 
Site, built a massive theater with a capacity 
for 10,000 spectators. The seating is 

set into the hillside and faces a temple 
dedicated to Dionysus, god of the theater. 
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Ye] wey his magnificent composition depicts a well-known 
ie! ha episode from classical mythology. After helping 
2 = the Athenian prince Theseus kill the monstrous 
Minotaur, Ariadne, daughter of King Minos of Crete, flees 
with him. Theseus cruelly abandons her on the island 
of Naxos, and she is devastated by his abandonment. 
© Ariadne falls asleep and is discovered by @ Dionysus, 
who arrives on Naxos accompanied by his retinue. He 
immediately falls in love with her, and they marry. The 
decoration of the sarcophagus shows a © band of satyrs 
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© Centaurs appear as well, including @ a mother holding 
her little son in her arms. The episode is a fitting scene 
for a sarcophagus like this one, from the third centu- 
ry A.D.: There is a parallel between a deceased person’s 
ato) oX-Wce) mcy-]hVe-10Le)ae-VaRclmel=t-lean-lalemual-mlaalaalelar-liiavmuarelt 
Dionysus grants Ariadne. Near the top of the facade is 
@ a human figure whose features are unfinished. It 
may have meant to be the deceased, whose features 
may also have supplied the likeness for the unfinished 
Ariadne. Likewise, ® a central blank space at the top 
We kom oeksto | 0) AV lanacialerstom ce) ar-lamlatsveid|eldcelap 








ODDS AND ENDS 


DMat-archdianel=\ero)e-1u(olamelamdalsecr-1 ee) 0) ar-h:4 01 
which was discovered in 1805 near 
BXe)ae{=t-]0).m meq lale-maecolaldlalel=tom oy-im val = 

old ar-1a-mi-Ler-le (muon dal-M-lalekMolmaa(-mcolealonm Mal~ 
aloyd a=XomsxeleM ot-]aker-]an oX-eo1-1-1 00 ©) F-hVAl atom als 
flute (left) at one end, while a satyr is seen 
c=) alollaycmcom-Melali (om-]alem-xey-1me)amual-melval-1¢ 
(right). The sarcophagus dates to around 
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Louvre, Paris. 
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he Florence Cathedral is, without 
doubt, one of the great feats of Re- 
naissance engineering. The cathe- 
dral is dedicated to Santa Maria del 
Fiore (St. Mary of the Flower), a ref- 
erence to the lily, Florence’s emblem. Its iconic 
and ingenious dome, which architect Filippo 
Brunelleschicompleted in 1436, brought to frui- 
tion a project that had begun 140 years earlier. 

It was sculptor and architect Arnolto diCam- 
bio who came up with the initial plans tor anew 
cathedral in Florence in 1296, to be built over the 
existing Cathedral of Santa Reparata, alongside 
the ancient octagonal baptistery. He worked in 
the Italian Gothic style, incorporating elements 
of late Gothic and emerging Renaissance de- 
sign. But when he died in 1310, work on the ca- 
thedral came to a halt. Then, in the 1330s, the 
Opera del Duomo, the institution in charge of 
the building works, was taken over by the wool 
guild, the dominant group in Florentine politics, 
who put up the funds to continue building the 
great cathedral. A string of eminent architects 
filled the role of capomaestro (master builder) in 
the years to come. The master painter Giotto 
was appointed to the role in 1334, and began the 
construction of the freestanding bell tower that 
now bears his name. 

The first great wave of the Black Death hit 
Florence in 1348, killing between 45 and 75 per- 
cent of the population. Construction on the 
cathedral, overseen in that dark period by the 
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FILIPPO BRUNELLESCHI, RELIEF PORTRAIT. EARLY 1500S, CATHEDRAL OF 
SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE, FLORENCE, ITALY 
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capomaestro Francesco Talenti, stalled once 
again. By 1355 only the side walls and part of the 
main facade of the project were anywhere near 
completion. Talenti extended the main nave, 
increasing the length of the church to 500 feet, 
and completed Giotto’s 280-foot-tall bell tower. 


The Persian Model 


In 1359 or 1360 Giovanni di Lapo Ghini succeed- 
ed Talenti as capomaestro. He faced the chal- 
lenge of designing a dome that could cover the 
huge transept. Another Italian architect, Neri di 
Fioravante, came up with a proposal that would 
avoid external structures such as buttresses: us- 
ing rings of stone and wood hidden within the 
dome’s shell. These“chains” would function like 
iron rings on a barrel, preventing the structure 
from splitting apart. 

Fioravante’s proposal, without Gothic 
additions, was pitched against the more con- 
servative design proposed by Giovanni di Lapo. 
In 1367 the Opera del Duomo opted for Fiora- 
vante’s idea, but with acaveat: The pillars of the 
transept would be enlarged, andthe dome would 
increase in diameter to 180 feet. Fioravante rose 
to the challenge by suggesting a dome witha 
double shell: a robust inner layer on which a 
second, lighter skin would rest as protection 
against the elements. It was the first time that 
this type of design, originating in Persia and 
popular in Islamic architecture, had been ap- 
plied in Europe. Fioravante proposed an octago- 
nal dome with eight stone ribs that that would 
crown the cathedral. 

Fioravante created amaquette, or scale model, 
of his design, which was put on display inside 
the unfinished cathedral. It became an object of 
faith that the plan could and would be put into 
practice. Every year, the Opera del Duomo and 
its architects swore an oath on the maquette and 
on the Bible, reaffirming their commitment to 
complete the dome as specified. No one could 
doubt their fervent support of Fioravante’s 


Fioravante suggested a dome 
witha double shell: a robust 
inner layer on which a second, 
lighter skin would rest. 
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dome (if known) 


Through the ages, the engineering of one great 
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the Hagia Sophia dome, which is supported on 
pendentives, have influenced the architecture 

of very different places and styles. The dome of 
Florence's cathedral mixes elements of both these 
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seen before. Not even the dome of St. Peter's, 
which Michelangelo designed about a century 
later, was able to match it. 
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| Hagia Sophia, Istanbul 
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design, but was it feasible? In1418, once the base 
of the dome was finished, the Opera del Duomo 
launched acompetition to find an architect who 
would make the dome a reality. 


Winning the Contest 
Known to his friends as “Pippo,” Filippo 
Brunelleschi was born in Florence in 1377 and 
spent his childhood in the family home opposite 
the construction site where the cathedral was 
eradually taking form. Perhaps growing up in 
the shadow of the unfinished Santa Maria del 
Fiore, and seeing Fioravante’s domed maquette 
inside, inspired Brunelleschi to puzzle out how 
such an ambitious dome could be built. 

Gaining renown as a goldsmith and sculptor, 
in 1401 Brunelleschi entered an architectural 
contest to create new doors for Florence’s Bap- 
tistery of San Giovanni, the octagonal building 
that stands alongside the cathedral. The chal- 
lenge: A set of doors even more magnificent 
than those designed some 70 years earlier by 
Andrea Pisano. On that occasion, Brunelleschi 
lost to Lorenzo Ghiberti. Defeated, he moved 
to Rome with his friend Donatello, and for the 
next 15 years he immersed himself in the study 
of ancient Roman architecture. It is said that he 
rediscovered the principles of linear perspective 
developed by the Greeks and Romans. 

Brunelleschi returned to Florence between 
1416 and 1417. When the contest for designing 
the dome was announced in 1418, Brunelleschi 
was already one of the favorites, along with his 
great rival Ghiberti. The proposals that were 
submitted all had to stick closely to Fioravante’s 
design. What the judges were really looking for 
was what engineering system the competing 
architects could come up with to support the 
huge dome while it was under construction. 
Some proposals envisaged wooden props sup- 
porting the walls of the dome while it was going 
up. Another alternative was to fill the transept 
with sand to create amound on which the dome 
would rest during construction, a solution the 
Opera del Duomo rejected. Brunelleschi, mean- 
while, offered a startling and radical proposal: 
He claimed that he would build the vast dome 
without using any support systems at all. 

This idea caused a sensation; no one could 
grasp how it would work. Although Brunelleschi 
refused to reveal the engineering details, he was 
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1150-1170 
Roof and lantern of the 
baptistery is completed 


: ay next to the old cathedral 


of Santa Reparata 








1296 
Construction of 

, the new cathedral 
“i, begins 


4 Thinking Ahead 
A fresco in the Spanish 
Chapel of the Santa 
Maria Novella church 
in Florence was painted 
in 1355, 65 years before 
work on the dome at 
Santa Maria del Fiore 
began. Even so, artist 
Andrea di Bonaiuto 
depicts the finished 
cathedral, complete 


with dome. 
ALAMY/ACI. 
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FORSEC Hee 


BRUNELLESCHI made it clear that he would not 
bate 2 his architectural secrets. Only a few of 
the capomaestro’s own sketches have survived. 
The other surviving drawings that give a glimpse 
of his ingenuity were made by collaborators 
such as Taccola and Bonaccorso Ghiberti 
(grandson of Brunelleschi's rival Lorenzo). These 
fellow architects got to see the machines used 
during construction and made sketches of the 
mechanisms in operation. But how exactly they 
were devised remains unclear. Brunelleschi was 
so secretive that he even hid the dome’'s design 
details from the Opera del Duomo. A story is told 
that in the course of the 1418 dome competition, 


the Opera required the contestants to reveal 
their techniques to the public, which Brunelleschi 
refused to do. He argued instead that whichever 
contestant managed to stand an egg upright ona 
marble table should be granted the commission. 
Brunellescni watched as all the other contestants 
failed. When it was his turn, he rapped the bottom 
of the egg sharply onto the table, breaking the 
lower shell and leaving the upper part erect as 
if it were a small dome. When those watching 
protested that his trick made the challenge easy, 
Brunelleschi pointed out that in the same way, if 
he revealed his design tactics for the dome, they 
would then go ahead and build it without him. 


CHANGING DESIGNS 


In 1587 Francis |, Grand Duke of Tuscany, gave 
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stripped, on the grounds that it had become out- 


dated. The facade remained bare until 1887, when 


it was completely rebuilt in the neo 


Gothic style, 


following a design by Emilio de Fabris that was 
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such arespected architect and had performed so 
well on other projects for the wool guild that he 
clinched the commission. In1420 his audacious 
design was approved on condition that he share 
the plans with his rival Ghiberti. 


Sabotage and Success 

That same year a memorandum was drawn 
up listing the project’s structural principles. 
Brunelleschi confirmed the dome would have 
a double shell, and he included the dimensions 
of the structural rings. He stressed once again 
that he would build it without any external sup- 
port, but exactly how remained unclear. Today 
no documentation survives that explicitly ex- 
plains his engineering behind the dome. Much 
ot what is known comes through observation 
and analysis of the finished work. 

Early on in the construction of the dome, 
the disappointed Ghiberti and his faction used 
various stratagems to sabotage Brunelleschi’s 
proposal. They accused him of deviating from 
Fioravante’s original project and of committing 
structural errors in the building work. They even 
grew so desperate that they complained that the 
dome’s design made the cathedral interior too 
dark. None of these controversies succeeded in 
holding back the project, though. After the base 
of the dome reached the agreed-upon height 
in 1426, approval was granted for the work to 
continue without any supporting structures. 

In 1429 cracks caused by the weight of the 
dome were beginning to appear in the cathedral, 
but Brunelleschi fixedthem with reinforcements 
of iron and wood. Slowly, layer by layer, the dome 
rose, with no need of any scaffolding. Drawing 
on his experience, Brunelleschi designed hoists 
to facilitate the work. These involved innovative 
uses of cogs and shafts, and they were equipped 
with various speeds and a reversible gear. Years 
later, Brunelleschi’s devices would be studed and 
sketched by another brilliant Renaissance mind, 
Leonardo da Vinci. 
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Through the 1430s, construction was ham- 
pered by cash flow problems, wage cuts, and a 
shortage of building materials. But Brunelleschi 
struggled on and in 1436 was vindicated. The 
magnificent dome was completed successfully, 
and Pope Eugenius IV consecrated the cathedral. 

Brunelleschi, however, was not given carte 
blanche in designing the lantern that would fin- 
ish the mighty work. Once again a competition 
was held, and once again Brunelleschi’s design 
won out over that of his rivals. Drawing on his 
brilliance as a sculptor, he carved a model from 
chestnut wood, but he died in 1446 before it 
could be placed. His design for the lantern was 
finally completed and placed over the dome in 
1471, topped with acopper sphere—the Palla— 
designed by Andrea del Verrocchio. 

In the 16th century work continued on the 
cathedral, including the spectacular interior 
decoration of the dome, a stunning rendering of 
the Last Judgment begun by Giorgio Vasari. The 
facade of the cathedral was left unfinished and 
was dismantled in 1587. Three centuries later, it 
was rebuilt in aneo-Gothic design that sought to 
revive the stylistic principles originally proposed 
by Giotto in the 14th century. 

Fifteenth-century Italian architect and 
polymath Leon Battista Alberti marveled at 
Brunelleschi’s grand achievement: 


Whoever would be envious enough to deny 
praise to the architect Pippo, seeing such a 
structure towering over the skies? It is wide 
enough to cast its shadow over all the Tus- 
can people, made as it is without any beam 
or wooden supports. It is hard to believe that 
this was done at this time when nothing of 
the kind was ever to be seen in antiquity. 


According to historical tradition, Filippo 
Brunelleschi was buried under the cathedral. 
The tradition, 1t turned out, was true: In 1972 
his tomb was found in the crypt, in the shadow 
ot his own gravity-defying dome. 


ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIAN MANUEL SAGA IS A PHD FELLOW 
OF THE POLITECNICO DI TORINO (TURIN), ITALY. 


Learn more 


Brunelleschi’s Dome: How a Renaissance Genius Reinvented 
Architecture. Ross King, Bloomsbury USA, 2013. 
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INTERIOR FRESCOES 


Giorgio Vasari was 
commissioned by 
Cosimo de’ Medici to 
decorate the inside 
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frescoes, which depict 
the Last Judgment, 
were completed by 
Federico Zuccaro in 
1579, after Vasari's 
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LOOK! NO PROPS 


THE IDEA OF BUILDING the dome without — arrangement of bricks that anchored each new 
a wooden structure to support It during — ring of bricks into the ring below it, preventing 
the construction process was an unusual — thepieces from falling off in the process. A third 
technical challenge in 15th-century Florence. — strategy placed the stone blocks and bricks so 
Brunelleschi figured that by employing the — they were not totally horizontal, but gradually 
correct techniques, he could construct a — inclined toward the interior of the dome. This 
building capable of bearing its own weight _ strategy, though apparently risky, maximizes the 
without collapsing. He used four main strategies surface friction between the different layers of 
to achieve this. First, both the inner and outer — the construction and prevents the interior pieces 
domes are divided into two sections.@ The _ fromdislodging, because they have nowhere to 
lower section of each is builtin stone andrises — lean. Finally, Brunelleschi’s fourth strategy built 
from the drum to approximately 47.5 feet high. interior ribs to connect the inner and outer layers 
The upper section is made of brick. Its thickness of the dome, as well as vertical brick and stone 
tapers as it rises to reduce the loadonthelower — arches that forma kind of cagework locking the 
rings. The next strategy @) used aherringbone — whole structure together. 

















Vertical bricks sa 
At the top, the wall reaches a pe 


maximum angle of 60 degrees 


Vertical bricks are arranged at 
an angle to the center 


Opus Spicatum 

The herringbone brickwork Cin Latin, opus 
spicatum) is a technique that has been used 
since ancient times for decorative purposes. 
Brunelleschi, however, also exploited 

it for a structural purpose. The oblique 
herringbone arches of vertically placed 
bricks divide the horizontal brick rings into 
bookended segments and anchor each ring 
to the one beneath. Once a horizontal ring 
was finished, new herringbone bricks were 
placed for the next layers to tessellate with. 
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The Lantern 

In 1436 the cathedral was finally 
consecrated. But there remained the | 
challenge of designing a lantern to filter light 
entering the oculus at the top of the dome. 
Brunelleschi won the design competition. 
Antonio di Manetto Ciaccheri was put 

in charge of the work after Brunelleschi’s 
death. The lantern echoes the octagonal 
design of the dome itself and its eight 
pilasters are aligned with the ribs of the 
dome. The drawing to the right is from a 
Renaissance Florentine workshop. 


BELOW AND RIGHT: SCALA, FLORENCE 








Cranes 
Brunelleschi created various machines to address 
the complex challenges of building the dome 

of Florence's cathedral. These machines were 
then used in other civil and military contexts. 

The cranes and hoists he designed incorporated 
complex animal-draft gears and locking systems 
that prevented the huge sandstone blocks from 
falling. To construct the lantern, smaller versions 
of these machines were required that could be 
powered by humans. They carried precision 
mechanisms that allowed the large square-cut 
stones (ashlars) to be positioned correctly. 
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PYRAMIDS IN THE JUNGLE 


The Great Palace (left) and the Temple of 
deem Lakreld | olake)arceoie-lalemcl0lagelelale(-\omo)Vmaal~ 
aalecaal ava ore ler-]aleleyam lol alca(-Miamaarom ul=>4ler-la 
state of Chiapas. The image shows one 
section of the remarkable city-state whose 
rise began under its greatest leader, the 
seventh-century ajaw Pakal the Great. 
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Extent of the 
Maya civilization 
(7th & 8th centuries) 


CLASSIC 
CULTURE 
From A.D. 250-900, 
Maya culture thrived 
across the Yucatan 
Peninsula (above). 
Although linked by 
language and religion, 
Maya cities frequently 
clashed.. 
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eep in the jungle in Mexico’s state 
of Chiapas stands the ruins of a 
Maya city known today as 
Palenque. Surrounded by a thick 
canopy of cedar and mahogany, 
some 1,500 individual structures make up the 
ancient complex, whose center is dominated by 
a palace and ringed by temples. 
Although Palenque is relative- 
» ly small compared with other 
=. Maya sites such as Chichén 
a ii 
JADE DEATH MASK OF PAKAL THE GREAT, 
SEVENTH CENTURY. NATIONAL MUSEUM 


OF ANTHROPOLOGY, MEXICO CITY 
CLICK ALPS/AWL IMAGES 


Itza or Tikal, the fine detail and elegance of 
its architecture has stunned visitors since its 
seventh-century heyday. The slender walls of 
its monuments were once coated with a layer 
of stucco and painted with brilliant reds and 
blues. Although these colors have long faded, 
Palenque’s ornate friezes and stonework en- 
dured. So too has its rich repository of inscrip- 
tions, most notably on the panels in the city’s 
largest stepped pyramid, known asthe Temple 
of the Inscriptions. 

As historians sift through Palenque’s vi- 
sual treasures and decode the intricacies of its 
glyphs, they have learned how the city’s ruling 
dynasty, architecture, and faith were all bound 
together. They reflected the beliefs of the wider 
Maya world while also proclaiming Palenque’s 
own distinctive religious traditions and gods. 


City Origins 

“Maya” is a20th-century term for the civiliza- 
tion that flourished across southern Mexico’s 
Yucatan Peninsula and modern-day Guatemala, 
Belize, Honduras, and El Salvador. It flourished 
during what scholars called its Classic period, 
from A.D. 250 to 900. Maya civilization was 
hegemonic and consisted of numerous, inde- 
pendent power centers unified by common lan- 
guages, calendars, and a system of writing, as 
well as religious rituals and customs. Palenque 
belonged to this network. Despite these con- 
nections, these cities often were in conflict with 
each other. Palenque was no exception. 

The name Palenque comes from a Spanish 
word meaning “stockade.” The name was ini- 
tially given by 16th-century Spanish settlers to 
anearby town, which over time became associ- 
ated with the ruins themselves. Today, some 
historians believe the people of Palenque may 
have known the city as Lakamha, a Maya word 
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stole) @i Ryne), |= 


Topped with its distinctive 
WARN ee leasi nd (=m ele) ee) galomm dale 
Temple of the Inscriptions was 
built in the late seventh century. 
haw] aksel a] o) dle) alcwm altel (elellarcamaat= 
second longest Maya glyphic 

- text ever found, provide 

‘ historians with a source of rich 

information on Palenque. 
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related to rivers, and reflecting the place’s abun- 


In 1832 Jean-Frédéric dant sources of water. 


eaten Palenque’s first inhabitants likely settled 
(above) depicting : the site around the first century B.c. As the 


city grew, it prospered enough to later assert 
its influence over other peoples in the region. 
Palenque grew wealthy from trade as well as 
from tributes collected from subjugated cities. 
Like other Maya cities, Palenque 
was ruled by an official known as an 
ajaw. The position has been compared 
to a king, but many scholars liken it 
more to that of a powerful governor 
or lord. The title seems to have been 
hereditary with power passing from 
fathers to sons. 

The ajaw served as a link between 
the gods and the people. Glyphic in- 
scriptions found at Palenque revealed 
that the people believed the gods con- 
trolled the weather. The city’s mysteri- 
ous mist and storms could both disrupt 


seated ruler adorned 
with jewelry ona 
jaguar throne. 
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CERAMIC CENSER FEATURING AN EFFIGY OF AN 
UNKNOWN DIGNITARY, A.D. 600-900. MUSEO 
REGIONAL DE CHIAPAS 
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BUILDERS OF 
PALENQUE 


PAIN’S CHARLES III commissioned a 
survey of Palenque by Antonio del 
neCome]aleire]auisian lero] gelewaNiaal-lalel-lar4 
in 1784. At that time, the Span- 
Pelee Ksmexe)0] (om ale)mere)are-ii\comuarlallaleliex-lalelels 
peoples were capable of creating such 
marvels, and del Rio misguidedly con- 
ol ULo sXe dat-] md alom oa alel-lanlelt-laksme)an.ce)aat-lars 
“oursued their conquests even to this 
country, where they remained long enough 
Kok) ar-]e)(-muatemlalelt-lanudlececoukenlaalieclucuual-li¢ 
[el=tolswan a Cs t-5@W nV aalcl ales] ale h MS)K=) 0) a(-lalse-lale 
English artist Frederick Catherwood vis- 
acto Mu atomcliKowr-| elem ual-\Vmaere)alelUlel-vomuat-lmuale 
writings in the Temple of the Inscriptions 
matched those they had seen at Copan. 
Their theory that these and other sites 
formed part of an extensive, indigenous 
civilization helped pave the way for the 
NAPE NV MSIMU Lo] [-Scme) mu al- Ae ]Nanelaluelava-lalemual= 
decipherment of Maya glyphs. 





and drive the agriculture on which the city de- 
pended. It was the ajaw’s role to intercede with 
the gods to help protect and feed his people. 

Around A.D. 431, Palenque’s ruling dynasty 
was founded by a leader named K’uk’ B’alam I. 
Palenque would reach new heights a couple 
centuries later in the seventh century when its 
ereatest ajaw—Pakal the Great—came to power. 
Known as K’inich Janaab’ Pakal (meaning “sun 
face shield”), he became ajaw when only a child, 
and his mother, Lady Sak K’uk?} ruled as regent 
until he came of age. He held power from 615 
until his death in 683 at about 80 years of age. 
During his reign, Pakal transtormed Palenque 
from relative obscurity into a city that rivaled 
other great Maya cities such as Tikal. 


Palaces and Temples 

Pakal’s city was divided into two areas: a cen- 
tral public area—the Great Plaza, surrounded 
by monuments—and a separate residential 
zone. The sophisticated city had aqueducts, 
public squares, and recreational ball courts. 
Civil power was focused on the Great Palace. 
Other structures had stood on the same site 
in previous eras, but this soaring structure, 













STANDING TALL 


During his reign as ajaw, 
Pakal built the Great 
Palace at Palenque. His 
Kola @ilallolan @-lam oil t-laep 
lole(-lo mi emanveimel iii aleliii= 
feature, this four-story 
tower, in the early 700s. 
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DEATH AND 


(Glexenv{-9 ism aal-lel-macelaamr-Mciiarcalom ell-rexr~ 
of limestone that weighs about seven 


THE 1952 DISCOVERY by Mexican ar- 
chaeologist Alberto Ruz of Pakal’s 


BIRTH 


LU dtl melar-lanlel-1anel-ice)muarome l-anleltome)i 
id alm paksvel a) elulelalcmac\ Ze) lehacelalr4ctom alice 
Mo) ail alse i alel-lacie-lavellarcaeim eel i-vale [ei 
and the Maya. Pakal’s sarcophagus lid 


tons. Decorated with an intricate re- 
lief, the lid is now considered one of 
the great treasures of universal art. 
There are several interpretations of the 
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SARCOPHAGUS LID 
FEATURING A RENDERING 
OF THE POSSIBLE 
COLORS USED WHEN IT 
WAS CREATED IN THE 





SEVENTH CENTURY 
FOR PAKAL'S TOMB. 
KENTON NMVIOSUIY) 
~ 7). OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
: ~" | MEXICO CITY 
SPF uusteation: teasancos 30 
ers) aismelamaarse |fepmoleimaalessj mse ale)i-] 4s falling down the tree into the under- lech CoE lelelaatantcialesarcilecsrclaldlarcadarcel 4 
agree that the central figure depicts world, while others have posited that and celestial objects, as well as Pakal’s 
COME] el maelasivclannlcvonlaicomantem-core he is preparing to ascend it. Beneath ancestors. Through this impressive lid, 
of maize, fertility, and abundance. Pl elismaaten © Mm atcladam Vilolaksitclemiaelas Pakal wanted to leave a record of the 


BY-lallalem allsamimaaicn © MIVEN EM elale which Pakal may be emerging as he o)aeysjol-)a immu all malicxeNaaresia’m allen elcelescaalt 
Tree; some scholars believe Pakal is is reborn. Around the edges of the lid to the city. 


4E STEPS LEADING 





TO THE TEMPLE OF 


CROSS CAN BE SEEN IN 
THE FOREGROUND. THE 
GRAND PALACE AND 
ITS TOWER RISE IN THE 
BACKGROUND. 
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dominated by its four-story tower, was built 
in Pakal’s time. 

The impressive Temple of the Inscriptions 
was begun during Pakal’s reign. This remarkable 
stepped pyramid is aclassic example of 

Maya architecture, featuring nine dis- 
tinct levels crowned by atemple with an 
iconic Maya roof comb at the top. The 
building’s greatest treasures, perhaps, are 
the detailed glyphs and images inscribed on 
its walls. These markings record the history of 


- Palenque and its people, providing valuable in- 


sight into the culture, beliefs, rituals, and the 
worldview of Palenque’s residents. 
One account depicts a destructive invasion 
carried out before Pakal’s time. The forces of 
Calakmul (Kaan), a Maya city deep in the jungle 
of the Petén basin to the east, attacked the city. 
The accounts describe the onslaught in dramatic 
terms, recounting the widespread destruction 
that swept through the city. 
The inscriptions recount how the Calakmul 


OBSIDIAN AX PERHAPS REPRESENTING AN AJAW. IN PALENQUE SUCH 
OBJECTS WERE DEPOSITED IN THE FOUNDATIONS OF BUILDINGS OR 
PLACED IN TOMBS. A.D. 600-900. PRIVATE COLLECTION 

AKG/ALBUM 


had “thrown down” the principal deities of the 
city, but Pakal restored the gods, returning them 
to their rightful places of worship. Pakal con- 
structs a narrative that placed him at the center 
as a Savior who restored divine order to the city 
and its people. 

The deities that Pakal restored were three 
gods closely bound to Palenque’s identity. 
Known as the Palenque Triad, scholars have 
dubbed them GI, GI], and GIII. Their exact na- 
ture is complex, each with multiple functions 
and often interrelated to other Maya gods wor- 
shipped in other cities. 

Three more structures in Palenque were 
erected to strengthen ties with the gods. Pakal’s 
son and heir, K’inich Kan B’alam (which means 
“shining snake jaguar”) began work on a new 
ritual landscape south of the palace and temple 
complex built by his father. Known collectively 
as the Cross Group, the complex was built in 
the eighth century. It consists of the Temple 
of the Cross, the Temple of the Foliated Cross, 
andthe Temple of the Sun. The complex’s name 
comes from the resemblance of temple motits 
to across. In fact, they are iterations of the Maya 
World Tree, acentral connecting factor in Maya 
cosmology. 

Each ofthe three temples is connected toa god 
in the Palenque triad: The Temple of the Cross 
is associated with GI, the Temple of the Foli- 
ated Cross with GII, andthe Temple of the Sun 
with GIII. Of these gods, it is perhaps GII that 
is best understood by archaeologists thanks 
to inscriptions, images on censors discovered 
in the Temple of the Foliated Cross, and reliefs. 
His name is Unen K’awiil, the “infant,” associ- 
ated with maize and rain. Inscriptions bind the 
“infant” GII to the idea of dynastic fertility, and 
to the legitimacy of Palenque’s rulers. 


Temples and Tombs 
The first Europeans to see these ruins gazed on 
them in the 1600s. They were amazed by their 
beauty; in the subsequent centuries, more visi- 
tors traveled to Palenque to observe these build- 
ings and record their magnificent artworks. 
The first modern archaeological studies be- 
gan in the 20th century. The work of Mexican 
archaeologist Alberto Ruz was among the most 
important. Working in the 1950s, he made asig- 
nificant find in the Temple of the Inscriptions. 





inich), who ruled the 


city in the late eighth century. 
Palenque, Mexico 


Pakal II (also known as 
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He recorded that a chamber, located at the low- 
est part of the temple, “resembled an abandoned 
chapel. Across the walls stucco figures processed 
in relief. The floor... was almost entirely filled 
with a great carved stone slab.” The body under 
the slab, covered with ajade death mask wearing 
a penetrating gaze, was identified as Pakal, laid 
to rest there after his death in 683. 

The magnificent sarcophagus lid, in- 
scribed with Maya glyphs, and elabo- 
rate imagery centering on a crouched 

| figure, became the source of widespread 
- fascination. Mayanists assert the likely in- 
* i fs terpretation is that the figure is Pakal posed 
==). = before the Maya World Tree. In the tomb, 
= 4 his body was surrounded by jade objects, 
whose green color symbolizes maize and 
water, the materials on which Maya civili- 
zation rested. Some of the tomb’s objects 
were dusted with cinnabar, an ore of 
oxidized mercury, whose red color 
represents blood, life, and the af- 
terlite. 
Stability continued into the reign of 
Pakal’s grandson and beyond, but by the mid- 
800s, Palenque’s influence in the region started 


A broken malachite 
mask found in the tomb 
of the “Red Queen” 
(below) is now believed 
to have belonged to 
Pakal’s consort. Museo 
de Palenque, Mexico 
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to falter. By 900 Palenque would be empty, be- 
lieved to be part of what scholars call the Maya 
collapse, an as yet unexplained abandonment of 
the great urban centers of the empire. Palenque’s 
buildings would stand strong as their vivid col- 
ors faded over time. 

Uncovered centuries later, Palenque’s monu- 
ments continue to proclaim their people’s past 
glory. Archaeologists are continuing to explore 
these. In the 1990s a passageway hidden under 
the stairs of Temple XIII was found to lead to an- 
other tomb ofa highborn woman, now known as 
the“Red Queen.” She is now believed to be Lady 
Tz’akbu Ajaw, Pakal’s queen consort. 

Ateam of archaeologists, led by Arnoldo Gon- 
zZalez,in 2016 announced the discovery of a water 
tunnel under the Temple of the Inscriptions and 
Pakal’s tomb. They believe the tomb and pyra- 
mid were deliberately placed on top of a spring 
so that the water would provide Pakal’s spirit a 
way to travel to the underworld. 


Learn more 


Palenque: Eternal City of the Maya 
David Stuart and George Stuart, Thames & Hudson, 2008. 
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_ may represent 
Fe Malkagmelaicelt-] ne) 
Palenque or its ajaw. — 

By It wears a helmet | 
inthe likeness of — 

a bird. Powerful 
figures in Palenque 
were known to. 
impersonate birds, 
perhaps to associate 
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UP THE HILL 


Looking over the lush e) 

of Palenque, the Great Pa 

is distinguished by itssturdy= 
watchtower (left). The Temple 
of the Cross (upper right) sits 
at the top of a long flight of 

steps. Its builders used the hilly 
terrain to give the structure a 


natural sense of height. ; r | ae 
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Cut from a sheer cliff face around 2,000 years ago, 
30 caves in India are home to sacred spaces 
adorned with awe-inspiring works of 
a lalelsvalmsielelelaicimrclae 
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Carved circa the late 
fifth century A.D., 

a pair of carefully 
carved stone 
elephants (above) 
flank an entrance to 
Ajanta Cave 16. 
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long a horseshoe-shaped cliff 

above the Waghora River in cen- 

tral India, a cadre of British soldiers 

set out in 1819 hoping to bag a ti- 

ger. Their hunting party stumbled 

upon something surprising: a network of man- 
made caves ingeniously and dramatically cut into 
the rock. The beauty of the stonework was just 
a hint to what awaited inside those stone halls. 
The interiors of the caves, home to bats and 
familiar to local tribes but otherwise unknown 
tothe rest of the world for roughly 14 centuries, 
revealed a singularly astonishing collection of 
religious art. The immense murals, rock-cut 





sculptures, shrines (stupas), monasteries, prayer 
halls, and inscriptions created over centuries 
exemplify masterpieces of early Buddhist art 
and the creative achievements of classical India 
under the influential Gupta dynasty. And yet, 
surprisingly, only a few local residents knew of 
their majestic splendor. 


Geologic Origins 

About 66 million years ago, a hundred thousand 
or more years before the so-called Chicxulub 
impact (the asteroid collision credited with the 
extinction of the dinosaurs), one of the larg- 
est volcanic eruptions in history began flooding 
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1819 


The Western world 
learns of the Ajanta 
Caves’ existence, and 
outside study of the 
site begins. 


CARVED Oxuaanenm 


2ND CENTURY B.C. 
Ix 


The first Buddhist 
STONE 


[Mie ¥Xe) 


The Gupta dynasty is 
icolblave(=\om-laleM lI Maeliomie)é 
more than 200 years, a 
“golden age” in India’s 
history. 


5TH CENTURY A.D. 


A second wave of 
construction begins at 
Ajanta but will end when 
Gupta power declines in 
the sixth century. 


temples are excavated 
PIM ANEclaleemel ll dlalcaaals 
rule of the Satavahana 
dynasty. 
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‘adorn the ceiling of Cave 1 
..’ ‘one of the oldest at Ajanta. 
» The cave dates to thef 
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India’s Deccan Plateau with roughly 135,000 
cubic miles of lava. When the dust settled and 
the lava cooled, the entire region was covered in 
a layer of igneous basalt. 

Many of India’s major dynasties would arise 
on this plateau. Their rock carvings and inscrip- 
tions offer some of the best records of these ear- 
ly societies. Near the ancient town of Ajanta, 
roughly 30 caves carved by humans perforate 
the sweep of a dark basaltic rock face. Their fa- 
cades are unexpectedly grand, with paintings, 
pillars, and statuary reminiscent of the sculpted 
temples in the ancient city of Petrain Jordan and 
the frescoes of Pompeii. 

The lavishness of the Ajanta complex reflects 
its royal patronage. Although some of the cave 
temples date to the second and first centu- 
ries B.C., most of them were carved during the 
reign of a Vakataka emperor named Harishena, 


acient town of Ajanta, roughly 
rved by humans perforate the 
dark basaltic rock face. 
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India’s 
Golden Age 


AJANTA'S FIRST CAVES were excavated 
around the second and first centuries B.C., 
but the majority of these marvelous 
temples were built during a golden age 
in India when the arts and sciences, ar- 
chitecture, and religion all flowered. Two 
dynasties played important roles in the 
creation of the caves: the Gupta dynasty, 
which controlled northern, central, and 
parts of southern India between A.D. 320 
and 550; and the Vakataka dynasty in the 
western Deccan region. Under the rule of 
the Vakataka king Harishena during the 
late fifth century, an intense period of con- 
struction of new temples began at Ajanta. 
The names of Harishena and his ministers, 
as well as the lands under their control, 
can be found throughout the excavated 
Caves. 


who ruled a large swath of central India in the 
mid-fitth century A.D. At one time, several hun- 
dred monks were living in the caves. 

The period of Ajanta as a thriving religious 
and artistic center appears to coincide with the 
reign of Harishena, who died in 478. By the sev- 
enth century, the monastery began to empty, the 
caves were abandoned, and Ajanta’s beautiful 
paintings fell into obscurity. Buddhism would 
gradually disappear from India, the country of 
its birth; by the end of the 13th century, its holy 
places were either destroyed or abandoned in the 
wake of invasions from Muslim armies. 


Monastic Splendor 

Most of Ajanta’s caves were designed as prayer 
halls (chaityas) and living quarters (viharas). They 
feature central chambers lined with columns 
that open into a shrine where a statue of the 
Buddha still sits. Along the outer corridors, 
doorways open to monks’ cells, bare except for 
stone beds. 

For the most part, the architectural mood is 
solemn, reverential—but the walls are adorned 
with something almost otherworldly. The 
most elaborate of the caves were designed for 


_.. SACRED SPACES , 
India's Ajanta Caves contain 
some of the world’s oldest © 
ale m aaleysimn o)ast-] agit] 4) ale 
Buddhist art, including ©, 
ore] aVi=\oRcjaldlalsscmcielacelelarel= 
by beautiful paintings on 
the walls and ceilings. 
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_ LIVING COLORS 


Ehany: of the cave walls in 


Ajanta were covered with 
depictions of the Buddha's 


. Previous lives. In Cave 1, a well: “ 


_ preserved painting shoy 
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Sculpted in the late 
fifth or early sixth 
century, a reclining 
Buddha (above) is one 
of the richly detailed 
sculptures adorning 
Cave 26 in Ajanta. 
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enlightenment, and many of their walls were 
covered with inspirational paintings. 

Only fragments of a majority of the murals 
have survived the centuries. Enough remain to 
summon the sensual and spiritual atmosphere 
that infused these temples. All of known cre- 
ation appears to have paraded across their walls. 
There are images of the Buddha and of bodhi- 
sattvas—other enlightened beings. There are 
princes and princesses, merchants, beggars, mu- 
sicians, servants, lovers, soldiers, and holy men. 
Elephants, monkeys, buftalo, geese, horses, and 
even ants join the human throng. Trees bloom, 
lotus blossoms open, vines curl and reach. 

One of the most enchanting murals depicts 
the beatific figure of a bodhisattva who rep- 
resents infinite compassion, Padmapani (also 
known as Avalokitesvara) holding a lotus. Ap- 
pearing near the entrance of one of the shrines, 


- Allof known creation appears to have 
/ paraded across their walls. There are 
» images of the Buddha and of bodhisattvas. 
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Padmapani stands as guardian, offering a vision 
of peace to all who enter. 

Statues of bodhisattvas greet visitors to the 
caves, just as they must have welcomed the 
pilgrims, monks, and merchants who passed 
through Ajanta during its heyday. On the walls 
are intricately composed murals that tell stories, 
called Jatakas, from the many past lives of the 
Buddha. Other works depict incidents from the 
lite of the historical Buddha, Siddhartha Gau- 
tama, an Indian prince who lived a thousand 
years earlier. 

The paintings serve as illustrated classics, 
fitth-century style, meant to awaken devotion 
and heighten spiritual awareness through the act 
of seeing. For most visitors today, the tales are 
arcane—and yet the sensation of watching the 
images emerge from the dark in all their grace 
and beauty links then and now. 


Preservation Efforts 

In modern times, the world has slowly redis- 
covered the sublime power of the paintings. 
National Geographic photographer Volkmar 
Wentzel visited Ajanta and neighboring Ellora 
on his 1946-47 journey across India. He wanted 
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LIFE STORIES 


Throughout the Ajanta 
Caves are paintings 

of the Jataka tales, 
stories of the Buddha's 
early incarnations in 
human or animal form. 
In Cave 17, elephants 
play a prominent role. 
MAHAUX PHOTOGRAPHY/GETTY 


to photograph the frescoes with the new Ekta- 
chrome color film, but the heat was so intense the 
emulsion melted. Wentzel eventually had to ship 
inice from10o0 miles away and used the shadowy 
recesses of the cave as his darkroom. 

The complex was named a UNESCO World 
Heritage site in 1983, but anill-advised attempt 
at preservation by two Italian conservationists 
covered many murals in varnish and then shel- 
lac, which distorted the colors. Rajdeo Singh, 
the Archaeological Survey of India’s chiet of 
conservation, launched an intensive preserva- 
tion campaign in 1999. Indian photographer and 
filmmaker Benoy Behl has been documenting 
the caves for decades and is still moved by the 
ancient composition: “It shows us the divine 
part of ourselves.” 

Despite the Ajanta paintings’ ethereal beauty, 
they were once viewed as a “flash in a pan,” an 


During the artistic blossoming at Ajanta, 
the figure of the Buddha achieved an 
idealized, perfected human form. 
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isolated, extraordinary achievement. Recent 
studies have made it clear that the splendors of 
Ajanta emerged trom earlier trends, and their in- 
fluence spread far and wide. Behl’s photographs 
and films have documented how the caves’ art- 
work fits into broader Hellenic, Hindu, and Bud- 
dhist traditions. 

Developments in sacred imagery fed the ar- 
tistic blossoming at Ajanta. This era was when 
the figure of the Buddha achieved an idealized, 
perfected human form. At first, artists had re- 
lied on symbols—footprints, a tree, an empty 
throne—to represent the historical Buddha, but 
followers wanted amore personal focus for their 
devotion. The likeness invented on the Indian 
subcontinent in the first centuries A.D., with 
lowered eyes and serene expression, became the 
prototype tor Buddhist imag- 
es that spread across Asia. It 
remains the indelible face of 
the Buddha today. 


“Portions of this article appear in Lost Cities, 
Ancient Tombs, edited by Ann R. Williams. 
Copyright © 2021 by National Geographic 
Partners. Reprinted by permission of National 
Geographic Partners. 
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CONTINUING 


WORSHIP 
Today, the Ajanta Caves 
are one of the most popular 
sites in India. The caves’ 
_visions of Buddha draw a | 
_ wide variety of visitors, from i 
_ tourists to Buddhist monks. » 
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DISCOVERIES 


Time Capsule in 
The South China Sea 


The 1987 discovery of a 12th-century merchant ship and its cargo 
opens a porthole on China as it looked to the sea for Its riches. 


he British firm 
Maritime Explo- 
ration was looking 
for a Dutch East 
India Company 
shipwreck in the South Chi- 
na Sea in 1987 when it came 
across something more elu- 
sive: an intact merchant ves- 
sel from the 1100s. With the 
Chinese company Guangzhou 
Salvage, the team was trying 
to locate a ship belonging to 
the trading company that had 
sunk in the 1700s. Instead, 
in the waters between Hong 
Kong and Hailing Island in 
Guangdong Province, they 
found a 100-foot-long junk 
dated to the Southern Song 
period of the 12th century. 

In 1125 the Song dynasty 
lost control of northern Chi- 
na. The emperor retreated 
south and soon set up a new 
capital at Lin’an (today 
Hangzhou). Known as the 
Southern Song, this state 
survived and even flourished. 
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RAISING 1987 


OFA 


A British-Chinese 
salvage operation 
discovers a 12th-century 
shipwreck and its cargo. 


WRECK 
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The enemy forces to their 
north blocked the Southern 
Song from the overland Silk 
Trade routes that connected 
with Central Asia and Eu- 
rope. This artery had formed 
the basis of the Song’s econ- 
omy for centuries, but their 
new southern location gave 
them access to extensive sea 
lanes that ran through the 
South China Sea. The South- 
ern Song turned to ship- 
building and pursued their 
fortunes on the water. 

In the late 12th century, a 
Song merchant ship laden 
with goods set out for a 





PAOTOP? 


A plan to use a custom- 
made metal cage to raise 
the ship, now named the 
Nanhai No. 1, is developed. 


voyage but sank soon after 
leaving port. Eight centuries 
later, its discovery provides 
a fascinating snapshot into 
the moment when China set 
its sights on becoming a 
great naval power. 


Treasures of the Deep 
Divers could tell the sunken 
ship must have been in the 
early stages of its voyage be- 
cause a huge cargo was still 
packed in the hold. It was 
decided to name the wreck 
the Nanhai No. 1 because it 
was the first such ship to be 
discovered in the Nanhai, 
the Chinese name for the 
South China Sea. 

A six-foot-thick layer of 
silt had preserved its wood- 
en hull and cargo, including 
porcelain, Song-era coins, 
and bars of silver. The team 
could tell there were a lot 
more goods aboard the ship, 
but it would be nearly im- 
possible to survey the wreck 


APRIL 2007 
The Nanhai No. 1is 


surface using a 3,000- 
ton steel cage. 


successfully raised to the 
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~ in-situ, is displayed ina 
vast tank at the Maritime 
Silk Road Museum of 
_ Guangdong on Hailing 
Island, China. The ship 
_..and its goods are kept 
partly immersed in sea 
water and silt to ensure its 


preservation. 


in the silty waters. A lack of 
investment and suitable 
technology meant the Nan- 
hai No. 1 remained on the 
seafloor for two decades. 
The site was monitored by 
the Chinese Navy, who kept 
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local fishermen away with 
misinformation of live World 
War II—era bombs in the area. 

A plan to raise the Nanhai 
No. 1 was developed in 2002; 
it was put into action five 
years later. Open at the bot- 
tom, a 3,000-ton custom- 
made steel cage was lowered 
over the wreckage site. Sen- 
sors had been placed along 
the seafloor so that the box 
could be carefully guided in- 
to place without damaging 
any of the centuries-old 
material below. 


Heavy concrete blocks 
were then placed on the top 
of the box to push its sides 
down into the silt and below 
the bottom of the wreck. 
Then divers threaded strong 
beams through holes in the 
sides of the box, creating a 
bottom to the cage. After the 
concrete blocks were re- 
moved, the massive steel 
cage—with the Nanhai No. 1 
and the surrounding sedi- 
ment now contained in- 
side—was slowly raised to 
the surface. 


SHIPS OF THE SONG 


THE SOUTHERN SONG DYNASTY (A.D. 1127-1279) 
rapidly developed its merchant navy after being 
pushed out of northern China. It relied mainly on 
junks, ships with a rectangular hull and steered 
by asternpost rudder. The Nanhai No. 1 follows 
the typical proportions of a junk from this period. 


A REPLICA OF THE NANHAI NO. 7, BUILT IN 2014, ON A VISIT TO MACAO 
MARITIME SILK ROAD MUSEUM OF GUANGDONG 


\ 
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STAGES OF THE SALVAGE: 1. The steel cage is lowered around the wreck. 2. Concrete blocks on top push the box down into 
the seafloor. 3. The wreck site and surrounding sediment is secured. 4. The box is raised by a semisubmersible boat. 


MARITIME SILK ROAD MUSEUM GUANGDONG 


In December 2007 the 
Nanhai No. 1 and its precious 
contents (weighing a total of 
15,600 tons) were transferred 
to the Maritime Silk Road 
Museum of Guangdong on 
Hailing Island, which had 
been built specifically to 
house the wreck. There, the 


Nanhai No. 1 was placed in a 
custom-made saltwater tank. 

Much of the cargo has not 
been removed from the 
junk’s hold. To prevent dete- 
rioration, silt and water cov- 
er the craft and its contents, 
and the tank is maintained at 
the same temperature of the 


waters in which the wreck 
was discovered. In these 
carefully monitored condi- 
tions, archaeologists contin- 
ue to study the wreck. 


The Roads of the Sea 
Over the years, archaeologists 
have recovered tens of 





thousands of objects from the 
Nanhai No. 1, including 100 
gold artifacts and thousands 
of coins. Most of the 60,000 
to 80,000 objects on the Nan- 
hai No. 1, however, are ceram- 
ics from the Southern Song. 
The sea lanes the Southern 
Song relied on are known by 
historians as the Maritime 
silk Road. Emerging around 
the same time as the rise of 


THE WRECK OF THE NANHATNO. 1 
ON THE SEABED BEFORE SALVAGE: 
MARITIME SILK ROAD MUSEUM GUANGDONG 


Rome in the West, the Mar- 
itime Silk Road linked Indo- 
nesia and the Spice Islands, 
India, the Arab world, and 
the Greco-Roman world of 
the Mediterranean. 

It is likely that the Nanhai 
No. 1 set sail from the port 
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DISCOVERIES 


Gold, Silver, 
and Porcelain 


Having just left port when it sank in the 1180s, the 
Nanhai No. 1 was carrying a huge cargo—as many as 
80,000 items. Many were ceramics, from the most 
Nike) fe 10) (-mkeRcie) aa (oRe)mnd acu aalessianl 6) 40] alee icmm n alele iste alels 
of Song-era coins were also found in the cargo. 


ALL IMAGES: MARITIME SILK ROAD MUSEUM GUANGDONG 


1. Black Jian ware bowl 
1ige)aamuatom ol ge)lae-me)i 
Fujian 


of Guangzhou (also known as 
Canton) on the Pearl Delta, 
which, along with Quanzhou 
and Xiamen, was one of 
southern China’s key ports. 
To historians, the Nanhai 
No. 1 reveals the kinds of ob- 
jects carried by 12th-century 
fleets. Its huge stock of ce- 
ramics included black Jian 
ware, closely associated with 
the Song period, as well as 
ereen Longquan celadon, 
noted for its carved lotus and 
other flower motifs. Celadon 
items have been found across 
Southeast Asia, suggesting 
that this is where the Nanhai 
No. 1 was headed. 
Archaeological finds have 
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2. Bronze bracelets 
recovered soon after 
the 1987 discovery 


dynasty 


shown that a Chinese stone- 
ware with brown glaze was 
also in demand in Southeast 
Asia. Known as Cizao ware, 
this is also found in the hold. 
Not all of the Nanhai No. 1 
goods, however, are consid- 
ered luxury items. Its white 
porcelain from Fujian was 
mass-produced and sold at 
lower prices. 

The cargo also contained 
around 10,000 coins. Many 
bear symbols linked to the 
reign of Xiao Zong, the 11th 
Song emperor who ruled 
from the 1160s to the late 
1180s and was a strong pro- 
ponent of ocean trade. 

A discovery made in 2018 


3. Chinese bronze 
coins from the Song 
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the 1987 discovery 


helped fix the timing of the 
voyage. A ceramic Jar among 
the cargo goods was found to 
bear a black-ink inscription 
on its underside that links its 
manufacture to the year 1183, 
placing the trip in or after 
the early 1180s. 


Past and Future 

In parallel to its historical im- 
portance, the Nanhai No. 1 has 
been a means for China’s 
government to project the 
country’s venerable history 
as a naval and trading power. 
Its discovery in 1987 occurred 
just as the Cold War was end- 
ing—and as China was be- 
ginning to play anew role on 


recovered soon after 
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5. Green Lonquan 
celadon ware plate 
with a floral motif 





the world stage. By the time 
of the Nanhai No. 1’s raising 
from the seabed in 2007, Chi- 
na’s global economic impor- 
tance was beyond question. 

The Belt and Road Initia- 
tive, a massive China-funded 
scheme launched in 2013 to 
invest in infrastructure in 
dozens of countries, is a 
conscious updating of both 
the Silk Road and the Mari- 
time Silk Road. To many 
Chinese people, the Nanhai 
No. 1 reflects both the glories 
of China’s mercantile past as 
well as its ambitious projects 
for the future. 


—Kexin Zhong 
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“So much sparkle and the play of light on 
DiamondAura® beats any diamond!” 

— D.D. from Columbus, OH 





A classic tennis bracelet serves up over 10 carats of sparkle for a guaranteed win 


t was the jewelry piece that made the world stop and 

take notice. In the middle of a long volley during the big 
American tennis tournament, the chic blonde athlete had to 
stop play because her delicate diamond bracelet had broken 
and she had to find it. The tennis star recovered her beloved 
bracelet, but the world would never be the same. 


From that moment on, the tennis bracelet has been on the 
lips and on the wrists of women in the know. Once called 
eternity bracelets, these bands of diamonds were known from 
then on as tennis bracelets, and remain the hot ticket item 
with jewelers. 


JOIN MORE THAN 1 MILLION 
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We've captured this timeless classic with over 10 total carats of 
DiamondAyra’, our signature diamond alternative stone. This 
sparkling marvel rivals even the finest diamonds (D Flawless) 
with its transparent color and clarity, and both are so hard they 
can cut glass. Don’t believe me? The book “Jewelry and Gems — 
The Buying Guide,” praised the technique used in our diamond 
alternative DiamondAura*®: “The best diamond simulation 
to date, and even some jewelers have mistaken these stones 
for mined diamonds,” it raved. For comparison, we found a 


similarly designed 10 carat tennis 
bracelet with D Flawless diamonds 
from another company that costs 
$57,000! 


Want to look like a million bucks 
without stressing over losing or 





damaging something that cost you 
a fortune? The Love Wins Tennis 
Bracelet is a simple strand of glittering gems in precious sterling 
that epitomizes elegance. 


The first time we offered this bracelet, we sold out literally 

in minutes. It was our fastest selling product of 2021. It 

took six months to get it back in stock — Get yours before 

we run out! 

Jewelry Specifications: 

© 10 % ctw of the Ultimate Diamond Alternative’, 
DiamondAura® 

¢ Rhodium-finished .925 sterling silver setting 


* Fits wrists to 7 4" 


Love Wins Tennis Bracelet (10 34 ctw) -$399- $39* + S&P 
“Special price only for customers using the offer code. 


1-800-333-2045 


Your Offer Code: LWB170-01 


Stauer, 14101 Southcross Drive W., Ste 155, Dept. LWB170-01, Burnsville, MN 55337 www.stauer.com 


Stauer® | AFFORD THE EXTRAORDINARY 
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A symbol of enduring love 


STERLING SILVER LOVE KNOTS, 
KISSED BY DIAMONDS 
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ORDER TODAY! 


To receive this special price and free shipping use offer code: ENDLESS119 
1.800.556.7376 or visit ross-simons.com/endless 
ltem #881902 


